WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1902 


How did it go? 
There was not a sight or sound 
In the stirless air around, 
Not a shadow or sighing breath ; 
Yet the room was chill with death, 
And the Spirit had sped away 
Up through the brightening day -- 
What of the spirit ? 





Why did it go? 

Was it weary of prison bars, 

Of living beneath the stars ? 

Was it homesick for the skies 

And the glories of Paradise ? 

Was it hampered by earthly things, 

Till, sudden, it found its wings ?- 
What of the spirit ? 





Where did it go? 
‘Did it know the upward way, 
So it never aside would stray 
Till it found the white pearl gate 
Where the smiling angels wait ? 
Or were Spirits hovering round 
To guide when it burst its bound -- 
What of the Spirit ? 


When did it go? 
The moment we could not tell, 
For never a shadow fell, 
Or a whisper stirred the air, 
Or a movement anywhere ; 
As the wind unseen that blows, 
And we know not whither it goes, 
So is the Spirit. 





Written for Zion's Herald by 
Emma A. Lente 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


The religious world moves, and the 
secular world moves. The progress of 
both is clearly mirrored in the pages of 
Zion's HERALD. Every Methodist in 
New England should read it to keep 
abreast of the progress of events. Intelli- 
gence in the pew is as necessary as intel- 
ligence in the pulpit, if we are to have the 
best results. 


We will send ZION’S HERALD 
to a new subscriber from the re- 

ceipt of the order until Jan. 1, 
1904, forthe price of one year’s 

subscription. 

Send the name and address to us at 
once, and pay the money to your pastor 
at your convenience, but not later than 
April 1, 1903. 

DON'T PUT IT OF F—DO IT NOW! 

We ask each subscriber to speak a good 
word for us to his neighbor, that we may 
add his name to our subscription list. 

Spread the good news of this offer. 

Address all business letters to 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





$10,000 May Save $700,000 
BISHOP H. W. WARREN. 


UR University of Denver had last 
year 1,167 students. The poor of 
the city made 25,000 visits to the free dis- 
pensaries of the Medical and Dental de- 
partments. The University has buildings 
that cost $344,000, and, in all, property 
estimated to be worth $700,000 ; but it has 
all been in peril of utter loss from debts. 
Last January they amounted to $158,000. 
Then Colorado Methodism determined 
that the debts should be paid. There are 
but 16,000 Methodists in this frontier field, 
nearly all poor, of course, in a new State. 
We had to build all our churches and the 
University at once. It is a desperate 
struggle. Thirty thousand dollars more 
must be raised here. Besides this, I have 
promised to raise $30,000 outside of Colo- 
rado. This pays all. Please help, report- 
ing to me whatever sum you can pay be- 
fore Christmas, when all must be paid. 
(1 Sam, 23 : 16.) 


University Park, Colo. 





President Roosevelt’s Call to Rally 
Day 
{From the Sunday School Times.) 


HAT the President of the United States 

bas a living interest in Bible study 

and the training of Christian character, bas- 
been shown on many occasions. Confident 
that he would gladly join with the Sunday- 
school workers of America in making 
* Rally Day” this fall memorable in the 
annals of Sunday-school history, the Sun- 
day School Times recently addressed 2 letter 
to the President, in which the fact was noted 
that some thirteen million American Sun- 
day-schvol workers were preparing to 
gatber their forces for the winter’s cam- 
paign by observing a special *‘ Rally Day,” 
and the hope expressed that, at this start- 
ing-point of another year of earnest work, 
these millions of American boys and girls 
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and their teachers might have a word from 
their President which should stir them 
to achievements yet unattained in God’s 
service. 

The daily press which told ot the sad acci- 
dent at Pittsfield —only prevented by a 
loving Providence from being a national 
tragedy — recorded the fact that the Presi- 
dent, on his return to Oyster Bay that even- 
ing, at once devoted himself to work that 
had accumulated in his absence. And one 
of the matters that he was unwilling to dis- 
miss from his attention, even at a time so 
fraught with strain and sadness, was the 
writing ot a letter expressing his cordial 
interest in the work and plans of the na- 
tion’s Sunday- schools. 

As in years past President Grant, Presi- 
dent Hayes, and President McKinley sent 
special messages through the Sunday School 
Times to the Sunday- schools of America, it 
is now the privilege ot this paper to receive 
and publish the following letter from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. May his heartily ex- 
pressed interest in the Sunday-school work 
of our country be a stimulus to a “ Roose- 
velt Rally Day ” worthy of the President’s 
Own spirit, and may it mark the beginning 
of a new era in Sunday-school progress and 
achievement ! 


White House, 
Washington. 
OystverR Bay, N. Y., 
September 3, 1902. 

My Dear Mr. TRUMBULL: Your note 
of recent date has been brought to my at- 
tention. I am glad to learn of the special 
Rally Day of the American Sunday-school 
workers to be held in the near future for 
the purpose of outlining the winter’s cam- 
paign in Bible study and character train- 
ing. 

Every effort looking to improvement in 
methods for Bible study and instruction 
should of course be most earnestly sup- 
ported. The Sunday-school workers are 
entitled to the hearty support of all well- 
wishers to the nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. CHARLES G. TRUMBULL, 
Managing Editor of the S. 8. Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Not a Genuine Sensation 
[From New Bedford Standard, | 


EV. DR. MACARTHUR ot New York 
is indebted to the Associated Press 
tor disseminating the news that he is op- 
posed to infant baptism and so for the op- 
portunity to defend his views in a discus- 
sion which promises to become widespread. 
Some of the most intense debaters, oddly 
enough, do not seem to know that the Bap- 
tist denomination, of which Dr. MacArthur 
is a brilliant spokesman, never did believe 
in infant baptism, and that therefore he is 
hardly a genuine sensation. 





The Blue and the Gray 


[From Chicago Tribune. | 


TANDING in sight of memorable bat- 
tlefields, and with all the associations 

of the spot crowding upon him, it is not 
remarkable that the President at Chatta- 
nooga paid an eloquent tribute to the valor 
both of the blue and the gray. He was 
but a little child when the blue and the 
gray met at Chickamauga and tought 
above the clouds on Lookout Mountain, 
but his attitude towards both sides in that 
memorable struggle represents the attitude 
of most young men as they vow contem- 
plate and recall the valor of the contending 
forces. The change of feeling in the North 
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towards the Southern Confederates during 
a generation has been remarkable. Many 
of these young men now have as mich 
pride in Lee as in Grant, concede that je 
acted from honest motives, and acknow)- 
edge that he was one of the great soldiers 
of the world. There are those living who 
may yet see a statue to him in the nation. 
al capital. The discontent that such a trib. 
ute would excite would be slight as com. 
pared with what it would have been 4 
quarter of a century ago. Time has done 
much already, and it will yetdo more, jp 
strengthening ‘the spirit of brotherhood,” 
upon which the President dwelt with so 
much emphasis. 





No Proxy Piety 
[From Western Christian Advocate. | 


E have read of a Negro entertain- 
meut at which, in lieu of printing 
on the tickets, ‘‘ Not transferable,” 4 
notice was posted over the door of the hall, 
which read: ‘* No gentleman admitted un- 
less he comes himseit.” It might be a good 
plan it a notice were posted over the doors 
ot the churches, reading: ‘* No gentleman 
admitted to church membership unless he 
comes himselt to church services, the mid- 
week meetings included. The presence ot 
wives or daughters not accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the attendance ot the man him- 
self.” Certainly religious duty is a thing 
which is not“ transterable.’”’ There is no 
such thing as proxy piety. 





The Personal Touch 
REV. W. H. GEISTWEIT. 


N a great meeting a young man was 
| leaning forward on the back of a seat, 
with his face covered by his hands. There 
were many like him, and the workers were 
all too few. “Go speak to that young 
man,” was the loving command of the 
leader to another young man who happened 
to be in the forefront of young people's 
work in that church. 

Fear took possession of him — he trem- 
bled as a leaf, and said: ‘** Oh, I cannot go; 
I never did such a thing before; [ am not 
able to do it.” ‘ 

The leader was firm in his loving de- 
mand. ‘“ You must go,” he said. 

Going down the aisle, he dropped into 
the seat of the young man, put his arm 


over his shoulder, and, in a half-sobbing 
tone, said, ** [ have been sent to talk to you, 
but Ido not know what tosay. But Jesus 
loves you, and I know He is ready to save 
ou. 
They both dropped on their knees, and it 
was only a moment or two betore a soul 
was born into the kingdom. The personal 
touch ot the loving heart was the means, 
under God, of directing and winning a soul. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has beeD 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Epworth Pianos 


Sweet, sympa- 
thetic, sustained 

b, tone that appeals 
3 to musicians. 


Endorsed by such 
song-writers as 
E. O. Excell and 
Chas. H. Gabric!, 
- and others, Sold 
at close prices on the direct-from-factory-t'':' 
order plan. No better can be had for the pric: 

We have just printed a little book “A Satisfact 
Piano at a Satisfactory price.” It tells how we se! i 
pianos on trial, asking no money to be sent us ! 

iano arrives, is found perfect and satisfactu'- 

‘ree on request. Write to-day. Mention this pape’. 


WILLIAMS OrGAN & PIANO Company 
Methodist Book Concern Building, Chicago 
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President George F. Baer 


\ EORGE F. BAER, who has come to 
be publicly regarded as the official 
spokesman for the mine-owners in the 
coal strike, is president of the Reading 
railway system, which controls the larger 
proportion of the output of coal. Two 
years ago, when he was elected to his 
present position, he was known as a suc- 
cessful business man, but had merely a 
local Pennsylvania reputation. He had 
served in the War of the Rebellion, after 
which he engaged in the newspaper busi- 
ness. While in journalism he studied 
law, and eventually became the leading 
member of the Berks County bar. In this 
capacity he connected himself with the 
Morgan and Vanderbilt railroad interests 
in Pennsylvania, and also with the Phila- 
delphia & Reading. He has since exhib- 
ited unusual fiuancial ability, and is now 
a stockholder and a controlling spirit in a 
dozen prosperous concerns. Harmonious 
relations exist between him and Mr. 
Morgan. His strong points are sincerity, 
individuality, and pertinacity. He has 
believed from the beginning of the coal 
strike that the operators were right and 
that the striking miners were wrong. 


irom his point of view the issue is mere- ‘ 


ly this: Who is to control the antbracite 
coal mines — the owners of the property, 
or the employees? His is the controlling 
mind and will among the operators, and 
as he has repeatedly declared that he will 
not yield, it is apparent that there is little 
hope of even slight concessions from the 
mine-owners, 





John Mitchell 


-TOHN MITCHELL, the leader of the 

coal strike, is said to be regarded as 
« hero and a saint by the miners and 
their families. In the hotels and bar- 
‘rooms his picture hangs beside those of 
McKinley and Roosevelt, and in the 
homes it has a place with those of St. 
Andreas and St. Patrick, It is always in 
« gill frame and occupies the most prom- 
‘nent part of the room, Thus the quiet, 
~evere and priest-like countenance of the 
“trike leader greets the visitor every where. 
‘le seems to have won the hearts of the 
people completely, as many of them have 
oveyed him blindly even against their 








own inclinations and convictions. Last 
spring when he made his tour through 
the coal region great crowds gathered in 
the towns. ‘ Mitchell days’’ were held 
in his honor, and as he passed along the 
street the women threw flowers in front 
of his carriage. 





Arbitration Victorious in Chicago 


ep agitation among the street 
railway employees of Chicago has 
been silenced by arbitration. The men 
have been granted half of the increase of 
pay they demanded, and their hours 
have been reduced. Shop men will now 
work nine hours in place of twelve and 
fifteen hours a day, and the train-men 
will be on duty from ten to thirteen hours 
according to runs, the day in ho case to 
be over fifteen hours. This arrangement 
gives the employees the ‘best working 
schedule in the country. In addition, the 
arbitrators reafficmed their decision al- 
lowing the motormen and conductors on 
the electric lines an increase from 20 or 21 
cents an hour to 24 cents an hour. Shop 
men are allowed time-and-a-half for over 
time, aud all car repairers, motor repair- 
ers, grip repairers, inspectors, dopers, car 
pushers and car cleaners are released from 
duty every other Sunday. Hereafter all 
grievances are to be taken up for arbitra- 
tion as soon as possible after complaint 
has been filed. This agreement is bind- 
ing on both parties until Sept. 30, 1903. 





Development of the Daily Newspaper 


] N the decade ending in 1900, as shown 

by the census, newsp.pers and peri- 
odicals of all kinds in the United States 
made an increase of 22.3 per cent. of the 
number reported in 1890. Considering 
the fact that nearly every city, town and 
village has a journalistic graveyard in 
which dead newspaper undertakings are 
being continually interred and left to rest 
in peace, this growth is phenomenal, be- 
cause the increase shown is over and 
above all failures that occurred during the 
decade. The total number of publica- 
tions now flooding the country is 18,226. 
Of these 2.226 are dailies, 12,979 are 
weeklies, and 1,817 are monthlies. Dur- 
iug the decade the daily newspaper has 
taken on more of the character of a mag- 
azine, with carefully edited supp/ements 
and special numbers, The larger papers 
have invaded numerous fields hitherto 
represented by class journals. Religious 
papers have fallen off 7.1 per cent., not 
because of their religious principles or 
lack of enterprise, but because the big 
daily is printing a larger amount of 
church news than in former times. Se- 
vere as has been the pressure upon the 
church papers, it has been equally so 
upon other class papers. Publications de- 


voted to medicine and surgery have de- 
clined 9.8 per cent., while those dealing 
exclusively with science and mechanics 
have suffered to the extent of 20 per cent. 
Organs of fraternal organizations have 
declined 7 per cent., and society and art 
journals 42 per cent. To use the apt fig- 
ure of a writer in a daily paper, ‘ the 
Sunday edition of the daily newspaper 
has become the department store of jour- 
nalism, and has covered every (?) feature 
of public interest.’’ 





Latin-American Bank 


Nw YORK eapitalists have com- 
pleted plans for the formation of 
an international banking institution, with 
a capital of $10,000,000. It will operate 
principally in Latin-American countries, 
its chief purpose being to divert to New 
York the large amounts of Latin-Ameri- 
can exchange that goes now to London, 
Berlin and Paris. Branches will be es- 
tablished in sixteen of the leading cities of 
Mexico, and in Havana, Buenos Ayres, 
Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, and in other 
South American and Central American 
cities, as the opportunities may develop. 





More About Child Labor 


AIR-MINDED people always walk 
around a subject and study it from 

as many view-points as they can possibly 
obtain. They even subordinate their own 
feelings and prejudices to the ideal of ab- 
solute justice. It is a saving quality in 
American life in all its phases that this 
practice of looking at all sides of a ques- 
tion is steadily growing. Americans in- 
sist upon “fair play’’ — which is the 
equivalent for demanding that the other 
side of a story be heard before judgment is 
entered. This state of mind is being sin- 
gularly manifested of late by residents 
of the North in giving those of the South 
a chance to explain some of the recent 
charges hurled at the Southern textile 
manufacturers regarding child labor in 
the mills. Absolute frankness demands 
that they be given a hearing. A good ex- 
ample has been set by the editor of the 
Chattanooga Tradesman, who feels that 
Southern men have been wrongfully 
accused. In place of indulging in violent 
retorts and sweeping denials, he has un- 
dertaken a thorough and judicial investi- 
gation of the entire subject. A special 
agent —- a business man — was sent into 
the mill towns of the Carolinas and Ala- 
bama and into the mills themselves, and 
inquiries were addressed to 797 managers 
of Southern mills, big and little, Mill em- 
ployees, adult and minor, have been inter- 
viewed, and all classes of mill officials 
have been given an opportunity to make 
statements. Also this euterprising editor 
has gathered a mass of newspaper and 
magazine clippings bearing directly upon 
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the matter in hand. Frem this data, 
which deals with the textile mills in the 
thirteen Southern States, he draws the 
conclusion that there are less than 5,000 
children under twelve years of age em- 
ployed in the mills. He obtained 298 re- 
plies from the 797 listed mills, having 
1,854 employees below twelve and 73,798 
above that age. While this was not con- 
clusive, it furnished the ratio upon which 
he based his calculations. He denies that 
the mills in the Carolinas, where child 
labor is largely employed, are owned by 
New England capitalists. Touching 
abuses, he says: ‘‘ We would not say we 
believe there has been no abuse attending 
the employmentof child labor in Southern 
cotton mills. There is wrong, of course, 
but it is confined almost entirely to the 
small, outlying mills, located where help 
is scarce and the mill-owners are striving 
to make a big profit on small invest- 
ments.’’ He advocates laws regulating 
juvenile labor in the mills, supplemented 
with laws making school attendanve 
compulsory — not less than six months of 
each year for children between six and 
twelve years of age. 





Use of the Left Hand 


‘1 ERMAN educators are gravely con- 
sidering the importance of regularly 
teaching the use of the left hand, so the 
youth of that nation will grow up ambidex- 
trous. In the technical schools pupils are 
being trained to wield tools with the left 
hand as well as with the right, and the re- 
sults are said to be very satisfactory. It is 
to be expected that the coming genera- 
tions of ‘Teutons will be able to drive nails 
with the hammer in the left hand without 
danger of crushing the thumb and finger 
— which is more than some people can 
do by holding the hammer in the right 
hand, Ambidexterity is by no means con- 
fined to the technical schools of Germany. 
It has been developed among artists until 
they can handle the brush equally well 
with either hand. The eminent German 
painter, Menzel, is very proficient in this 
respect. Japanese boys and girls are 
taught to write and draw with both hands, 
A soldier in the Philippines who had been 
shot in the right wrist learned to write 
legibly with his left hand in a very short 
time. 


Alexander R. Shepherd 


BIT of interesting history is being 

retold in connection with the ca- 
reer of Alexander R. Shepherd, who died 
in Mexico last week. Mr. Shepherd 
came into national prominence in 1871, 
when President Grant appointed him 
governor of the District of Columbia. 
He was offended by the swamps and mud 
banks of the capital city and attempted 
to transform it into a garden of loveli- 
ness. In the effort to realize his ideal he 
spent $40,000,000 and left the city $27,000,- 
000 in debt. Charges of corruption were 
brought against him, and he was subject- 
ed to the publicity and disgrace of a con- 
gressional investigation ; but the accusa- 
tions against him were not substantiated. 
He was deposed in 1874. In 1879 he went 
to Mexico and bought mining property at 
Batopilas. ‘The town is in the innermost 
recesses of the Sierra Madres, and can be 
reached ouly on mule-back. He amassed 
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a fortune there, and lived like a prince. 
His residence was a veritable fort, pa- 
trolled by armed guards, but inside it was 
exquisitely finished and luxuriously fur- 
nished. Besides erecting and maintain- 
ing bis palace he paved the streets of the 
city, installed a public library and an 
electric light plant, and made the town a 
wonder spot to the natives. At his death 
his wealth was estimated at $12,000,000. 
Mr. Shepherd visited Washington twelve 
years ago, and was given a hearty recep- 
tion. 


St. Louis Bribery Scandal 


“THERE are strong probabilities that a 

dozen or more ex-couucilmen of St. 
Louis will wear stripes for accepting 
bribes for voting away a valuable city- 
lighting franchise. Nineteen former city 
lawmakers are implicated besides the cap- 
italists and their associates and agents 
who planned and executed the undertak- 
ing. Twelve arrests have been made, 
warrants are out for six men who have 
left the city, and the grand jury is still in- 
vestigating the matter. The prosecuting 
attorney has been violently threatened 
with assassination, and his life is regarded 
as being in such peril that he is spe- 
cially guarded by. the police. In this 
ease a bribery fund of $47,500 was fur- 
nished by the interested corporations 
and divided among nineteen council- 
men. When the agitation for the in- 
vestigation began, one of the number 
fled to Mexico, but finally returned and 
told his story to the prosecuting attorney 
on the assurance of freedom from prose- 
cution. The eighteen warrants were is- 
sued upon his testimony. Several mil- 
lionaires at the head of the companies 
which profited oy the bribery are in dan- 
ger of being arrested. 





Lion and Bear in Manchuria 


r HE Russian bear in Manchuria has 

, growled at the British lion in a 
manner that has startled the entire world. 
Warriors involuntarily clank their swords, 
and diplomats slowly raise their eyebrows 
and knowingly ask, ‘‘ What next?’’ In 
view of the rapid play of international 
events during the past year, the query is 
very pertinent and forceful. Russia prom- 
ised to evacuate Manchuria, but, in place 
of preparing to get out, is bringing in 
more soldiers and immigrants. It appears 
that the Russian policy of evasion and 
delay is being carried out in that province, 
as has been so successfully done elsewhere 
in the past. The act which has caused 
the present discussion consisted of ‘‘ ad- 
vice ’’ to the Russian commander in Man- 
churia by Paul Lessar, the Russian min- 
ister at Pekin, to the effect that ‘‘ the pres- 
ence of foreigners in Manchuria during 
the military occupation is objectionable.”’ 
The full significance of this order will be 
better understood when it is recalled that 
the customs service of the Chinese empire 
is in charge of an Englishman, Sir Robert 
Hart, principally because of English pri- 
macy in Chinese trade. He employs 
Europeans as his subordinates, those sta- 
tioned in Manchuria being Englishmen. 
Literal execution of the Russian order 
would necessarily require the expulsion of 
these men. The question now is: Are 
these customs officials Englishmen or 
Chinamen ? They are Britons by birth, 
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but are in the employ of the Chinese gv 
ernment. Great Britain will probably j.)- 
sist that, diplomatically speaking, the. 
are Chinamen ; but if they should be ex. 
cluded from Manchuria by Russia, 
authority because of their nativity, a very 
ugly complication would be almost inev. 
itable. 





Watterson and ‘‘ The Four Hundred” 


OR many years Colonel Henry Watr- 
terson, editor of the Louisvill. 
Courier-Journal, has entertained and edi- 
fied the American public as a lecturer ani 
editorial writer. He is a brilliant man, 
full of Kentucky fire, and at times can tx 
very caustic in his utterances. When he 
attacks what he believes to be wrong in 
politics or society, he becomes delightfully 
interesting. His latest performance is au 
elitorial dissection of a phase of society 
more or less prominent in all the large 
cities, but blazingly and brazenly conspic- 
uous in New York, commonly called 
‘* the four hundred,’’ or the ‘‘ smart set.”’ 
A vast amount of editorial discussion has 
ensued, in which approval, defence, apo!- 
ogy and recrimination are about equally 
mingled —a few editors boldly siding 
with the Colonel. In a recent editorial 
two columns long, which was sent in ad- 
vance to the leading dailies and by them 
printed in full, this Kentucky critic 
traces the history of the development of 
‘*the four hundred,’”’ and, among othe! 
severe things, says: ‘‘ There is not a con- 
scientious man, pot a thoughtful woman, 
in the society of any of our great centres 
of population, who does not mark with 
serious apprehension the lowering tenden- 
cies of the times—the maultiplicity of 
frivolous marriages, the desecration of the 
marriage tie, the increasing number of 
scandalous divorces— directly traceable 
to the spirit of lawlessness in excessive 
wealth and the bad example of the in- 
famous but prosperous rich.’’ In another 
place: “It is with forces, not individu- 
als, we shall have to deal; and, though 
temporizing may postpone the day, the 
day is surely coming when it is to be de- 
cided who owns the country, who con- 
trola the government —the aggregations 
of wealth mainly piled up iu a single sev- 
tion, or the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water who do the work and 
fight the battles and pay the taxes — tlie 
great commonalty of what Abraham Linu- 
coln called the ‘ plain people.’ ”’ 





British Scientists 


‘TYWO thousand British scientists be- 

longing to the British Association 
met in their seventy-second annual meet- 
ing, which was held at Belfast last week. 
In the opening addresses many compli- 
mentary references were made to the 
United States, which was held up as a 
model for Great Britain to follow. Prof 
Armstrong of the educational departmen(. 
in particular, made a strong plea for the 
injection of some American life and en- 
ergy into the British educational system. 
Prof. James Dewar, president-elect, in his 
address on the progress of physical chem- 
istry, said the establishment of the Carne- 
gie Institution at Washington meant « 
scouring of the Old World as well as the 
New for the best men in every department. 
Tn faet,” he said, * the assiduous collect- 
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ng of brains for the benefit of America 
js similar to the collecting of rare books 
and works of art which Americans are 
now carrying on so lavishly.’”” He made 
a scathing criticism of the “ deplorable 
packwardness ’’ of Great Britain in the 
matter of encouraging and supporting 
technical and scientific training. The 
work of the Association was carried on in 
eleven departments: mathematical and 
physical science, chemistry, geology, zo- 
ology, geography, economic science and 
statistics, engineering, anthropology, phys- 
jology, botany, and educational! science. 





Status of the Coal Strike 


YOVERNOR STONE of Pennusyl- 

J vania has taken a deep interest 
in the settlement of the strike. He first 
approached Mr. Morgan through inter- 
mediaries Who were known to have influ- 
ence With the magnate, but nothing defi- 
nite was accomplished. Whatever Mr. 
Morgan may or may not do has not been 
made public. On Saturday the Governor 
met President Mitchell at Harrisburg and 
discussed terms of settlement. He found 
that the strike leaders are about as obdu- 
rate as are the operators. Late dispatches 
from various towns in the coal district de- 
clare that the miners are gradually re- 
turning to work, 





Hunting for Microbes 


.* a general proposition the physi- 
wa cians say there is a microbe for 
every disease which afflicts mankind. 
Logically, then, the only adequate pre- 
veulive of ailments is to find the microbe 
and killit. Thenext and final step would 
be to ascertain the conditions that breed 
these agents of destruction and make it 
impossible for them to come into exist- 
But this is pushing logic further 
than nature will allow, for it seems to be 
a partof the constitution of things that 
the bad microbes shall eventually over- 
power the good microbes in the physical 
organism of man and beast and at last 
bring him down to the grave. The best 
that the physicians can bope to do is to 
gradually increase the span of earthly 
life ; they can never hope to make it per- 
petual, But with the grim fact of bodily 
dissolution staring us in the face, it is 
cobroling to realize that scientists are 
finding out highly-prized secrets that 
tend to lessen the liability to death in 
infancy and youth. Diphtheria has lost 
some cf its terrors because of the discov- 
ery of the primary microbe and the anti- 
toxip therefor. Bacteriologists are now 
seurching for the germ of small-pox, and 
are sanguine that they will find it. Im- 
petus has been given to investigations of 
this kind by the offer of John D. Rocke- 
feller, who lost his little granddaughter 
two years ago, to give $200,000 to the in- 
sutution that would discover the microbe 
of children’s ‘* summer complaint.’’ Dr. 
William H. Welch, professor of bacteriol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore, claims to have made the discov- 
ery desired by Mr. Rockefeller. But, 
like others who devote themselves to orig- 
inal seientifie research, he is unable to 
Carry forward his investigations without 
more money. Perhaps Mr. Rockefeller 
Will furnish him the necessary backing ? 
Mr. Carnegie bas founded an institution 
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for enabling scientists to do this kind of 
work, unhampered by the mental depres- 
sion occasioned by a meagre income, and 
it might be a good thing for more 
multi-millionaires to set aside a few mil- 
lions for the same purpose. 





Death Blow to ‘ Corners ”’ 


HE Chicago Board of Trade has 
gained considerable unenviable no- 
toriety as a place where several corners in 
grain have been worked up, resulting in 
the enrichment of the manipulators and 
the ruination of defenceless traders. There 
has always been a question of the iegality 
of such transactions, but it was not until 
recently that the main issue was taken 
into court —namely, the right of the 
Board of Trade to sustain the prohibitive 
prices demanded by the men who had 
brought about the corner, and thus force 
the unfortunate ‘‘shorts’’ to suffer great 
losses and possibly go into bankruptcy. 
This is usually dove by a committee of 
the board appointed by the president, in 
compliance with the rules of the organiza- 
tion, by which all the members are gov- 
erned. Judge Chytraus, of the circuit 
court, holds that the directors have the 
right to fine, suspend or expel the mem- 
bers, but denies their power to adjudicate 
between members in cases where property 
is involved, as is the case where the dis- 
agreement is over the disposal of money 
already advanced for grain and the pay- 
ment of additional amounts made neces- 
sary by the forced and abnormal increase 
in the price. This ruling is made regard- 
less of the fact that the complainants 
agreed to be bound by the rules men- 
tioned. The court holds that the arrogat- 
ing of such power to such a body was 
against public policy, and that ‘it would 
be introducing sovereignties within a sov- 
ereignty for the function of construing the 
law.’”’ In other words, the arbitration 
committee of the Board of Trade would be 
exercising the functions of a regularly 
constituted court, which was clearly not 
within its prerogatives. An appeal has 
been taken from this decision. If Judge 
Chytraus is sustained by the supreme 
court, corners of the grain and food-stufts 
market will no longer be possible in 
the Chicago Board of Trade. it is even 
thought the decision will necessitate a 
complete reorganization of the board, be- 
cause of its curtailment of the powers of 
the officers. 





Tom Johnson’s Unique Campaign 


rT OM JOHNSON, the eccentric million- 

aire Populistic mayor of Cleveland, is 
carrying on a bizarre political campaign 
in Ohio, that is making him increasingly 
notorious all over the country. He is 
arousing so much sentiment for his kind 
of Democracy that Senator Hanna has 
become alarmed and is arranging to stim- 
ulate the vitality of Republicanism in 
that State by special attention from 
the President, and an extra number of 
speeches by the silver-tongued spell binders 
in the employ of the congressional cam- 
paign committee. Mayor Tom, as he is 
called in his home city, is strougly sus- 
pected of presidential aspirations. He is 
Bryan’s most formidable rival. In place 
of touring the State in the conventional 
way, he bas made a radical departure, 
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and is making the journey overland. He 
carries his place of meeting with him in 
the form of a big circus tent which will 
seat 6,000 people, with 500 special settees 
for the ladies. As his caravan moves along 
the country roads and through the vil- 
lages it attracts as much attention as the 
old-time overland circus outfit — before 
the days of special circus trains. First 
comes Mayor Tom with his son and his 
valet, in a huge red automobile; then his 
manager in a runabout, ten huge circus 
wagons carrying the tent and seats, and a 
tallyho coach loaded with the forty union 
men composing the band. There is always 
a crowd on hand to fill the tent wherever 
it is erected. The outfit is in charge of 
experts who have been supplied with the 
latest machinery for doing the work that 
is expected of them. A concert is given 
before each meeting. One of Johnson’s 
manceuvres is to invite local Republican 
leaders to take part in his big meetings. 
Several have done so, to their everlasting 
regret. While they are before the audience 
he puts pointed questions to them concern- 
ing taxation and public service, and when 
they try to apologize or dodge he takes 
advantage of theirembarrassment to make 
points in support of the political doctrines 
for which he stands. The cost of this 
singular mode of campaigning, which ts 
being borne entirely by Johnson, is about 
$2,500 day ; the outfit alone represents an 
outlay of $125,000. The caravan, with 
Johnson in the lead, will continue its mi- 
grations until Nov. 3. 


Forest Fires 


O¥ over a week forest fires have been 
raging in every county in Westera 
Washington from the Canadian line to the 
Columbia River — an area containiug some 
of the most valuable timber lands iu the 
State. Several lumber camps and small 
towns have been destroyed, und quite a 
number of lives lost. The country is 
overhung with a pall of smoke that has 
almost turned day into night. Forest 
fires occur every autumn in Washington, 
but this is the moet destructive one in the 
history of the State. They usually start 
from fires used in making clearings or 
left burning by campers, 





Christian Science Not a Church 


N application for a charter made by 

the First Church of Christ, Scien- 

tiet, of Philadelphia, was denied by 
Judge Arnold of the court of common 
pleas of that city on Monday of this week. 
In his opinion he says: ‘The charter 
applied for in this case covers a double 
purpose — a church and a business. We 
have power to grant a carter fora church, 
but we have no authority to grant a char- 
ter for a corporation fur profit — that is, a 
business corporation.’’ Referring to the 
requirement of the text-book of Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy that Scientists shall 
sell and circulate the publications of Mrs. 
Eddy, failure to do so being sufficient 
cause for expulsion, Judge Arnold adds : 
‘* This shows that the so-called church is a 
corporation for profit, organized to enforce 
the sale of Mrs. Eddy’s books by its 
members, which is a matter of busivess, 
and not of religion. As the courts have 
no power to charter such a corporation, 
the application for a charter is refused .’’ 
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VALUE OF EMOTION 


HERE is only one Joseph Parker, 
and the many triends and admirers 
of the great London preacher do not at all 
like to think that his physical powers are 
somewhat abating, though his _ intel- 
lectual flash-lights on the Word gleam as 
brightly as ever. Preaching some little 
time since in his beloved City Temple pul- 
pit, Dr. Parker struck some of those deep, 
resonant chords of Christian faith and ex- 
perience which are peculiarly dear to a 
soul in the afternoon of life with the even- 
ing shadows not far off. Taking as his 
text the words, ‘‘ In the mount of the 
Lord it shall be seen,’’ Dr. Parker ex- 
claimed, with intense feeling: ‘‘Some- 
times the psalms live as if they had been 
sung yesterday. If some poor fool comes 
with an explanation of these things other 
than religious, he is xs a beast before God. 
There are some who will tell you that it 
is all emotional. They have a grudge 
against the emotional, just as many have 
a grudge against rhetoric. They say emo- 
tion is not a constructional forse — but 
without emotion the life is a grate well 
filled ; the fuel is there,,but no match. 
There is nothing wrong in ecstasy if it 
contains some true and noble feeling. Do 
not be afraid of emotion and of Methodist 
fervor. There are Methodists who have 
begun to be afraid uf their own Metho- 
dism. When I found it necessary to weed 
out my friends, I began with those who 
had no emotion.’’ 

Emotion is one of the great powers of 
life, and must be reckoned with and 
planned for as muck as rationality and 
will. Only emotion, like all other poten- 
tialities and capacities of humanity, re- 
quires to be rightly directed and steadily 
controlled. There is indeed danger lest a 
man’s emotions run away with him — 
this is the peril of the pietist ; but there is 
equal or evepd more danger that a man 
will run away from his emotions — which 
is the error of the rationalist. No Chris- 
tian teacher need fear to preach what 
Beecher called ‘‘ the emotive truths of the 
Cross.’’ Get a man in presence of Cal- 
vary, and he will become an emotionalist 
of the best type. 





RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE * 


T will be impossible for us, through lack 
of space, to do anything like justice 
to this very able and most valuable 
volume, or to discuss its positions in the 
way they deserve. This must be left to 
the montblies, which are indeed already 
taking it up. But we should not deal fair- 
ly with our readers did we not give them 
a taste at least of the rich contents of the 
book, and indicate, even though it must 
be briefly, the general trend of its teach- 
ing. 

As the author himself says, ‘‘ the whole 
outcome of these lectures will be the em- 
phasizing of the enormous diversities 
which the spiritual lives of different men 
exhibit.’’ ‘‘ Nothing can be more stupid 
than to bar out phenomena from our no- 
tice merely because we are incapable of 
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taking part in anything like them our- 
selves.’’ Professor James is entirely free 
from this stupidity, and eminently fair in 
his treatment of the many strange expe- 
riences which he quotes from all available 
sources and sympathetically comments 
on. Although evidently not in harmony 
at all points with what he calls ‘‘ popular 
Christianity,’’ he does it ample justice in 
all his references, and in his conclusions 
strongly sustains its main contentions. 
The existence of the many religious types 
and sects and creeds he emphatically de- 
clares to be not regrettable ; it is inevitable 
from the differences in humanity. Each 
man must stay in his own experience, 
whate’er it be, and otbers must tolerate 
him there. ‘‘ If an Emerson were forced to 
be a Wesley, or a Moody forced to bea 
Whitman, the total humaa consciousness 
of the divine would suffer.”’ 

The author’s definition of religion is 
well worth noting. He makes the term 
embrace ‘ the feelings, acts and expe- 
riences of individual men in their solitude, 
so far as they apprehend themselves to 
stand in relation to whatever they 
may consider the diviue.’’ ‘‘ Morality 
accepts the universe coldly, heavily, with 
dull submission, with the frosty chill of 
Stoic resignation ; religion accepts it with 
cheerful serenity, enthusiastic gladvess, 
passionate happiness One agrees /o it, 
the other agrees with it. Mere morality 
holds fear in abeyance, religion ex punges 
itand washes it away ; the latter ‘‘ adds 
to life an enchantment which is not ra- 
tionally or logically deducible from any- 
thing else.’’ ‘‘ Religion makes easy and 
felicitous what in any case is necessary,”’ 
causes us to espouse with positive rapture 
the surrenders and sacrifices essential to 
life. ‘* The life of religion consists of the 
belief that there is an unseen order, and 
that our supreme good lies in harmonious- 
ly adjusting ourselves thereto.’’ ‘' Prayer 
in the sense of inward communion with 
the Power recognized as divine is the very 
soul and essence of religion.’’ Prayer, he 
maintains, is a genuine, vital transaction, 
which effects something that could not be 
realized in any other manner, and this is 
the very core of living religion. 

He distinctly takes the side of the Meth- 
odist as against the moralist, of salvation- 
ism as against pure naturalism, counting 
the former to have ‘‘ the completer ex peri- 
ence and the higher vocation.’”’ The re- 
ligion of mere healthy-mindedness, of the 
once-born as distinguished from the twice- 
born, of Theodore Parker, Edward Everett 
Hale, and Walt Whitman as distinguished 
from that of John Bunyan, John Nelson, 
and Henry Alline, he weighs in the bal- 
ance and finds wanting as an adequate 
philosophy or explanation of life. ‘It 
breaks down impotently as soon as mel- 
ancholy comes ; it is inadequate as a phil- 
osophie doctrine, because the evil facts 
which it refuses positively to account for 
are a genuine portion of reality, and possi- 
bly the only openers of our eyes to the 
deepest levels of truth.” 

Methodism’s emphasis on experience is 
amply justified by Professor James. He 
is ‘‘struck by a psychological similarity 
between the mind-cure movement and 
the Lutheran and Wesleyan movements. 
To the believer in moralism and works 
with his anxious query, ‘ What shall I 
do to be saved?’ Luther and Wesley re- 
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plied, ‘ You are saved now if you would 
but believe it.’ And the mind-curers 
come with precisely similar words of 
emancipation.’’ It is interesting to note 
that Wesley’s peculiar use of the word 
sanctification has led Prof. James astray 
at one point (page 227) in his reference to 
Methodist experiences, for the Professor 
takes sanctification in its usaal meaning, 
and the Methodist founder does not. 

The saintly man, says the Professor, js 
a higher type than the strong man, be- 
cause he is adapted to the highest society 
conceivable, ‘‘ Let us be saints if we can, 
whether or not we succeed visibly and 
temporally.’’ But the evils of unbalanced 
saintliness where the intellect is deficient, 
are very great. ‘Spiritual excitement 
takes pathological forms whenever other 
interests are too few and the intellect too 
narrow.”’ ‘* By the very intensity of his 
fidelity to the paltry ideals with which an 
inferior intellect may inspire him, a saint 
can be even more objectionable and 
damnable than a superficial carnal man 
would be in the same situation,’’ 

Couversion the author defines as “ the 
process, gradual or sudden, by which a 
self hitherto divided, and consciously 
wrong, inferior and unhappy, becomes 
unified and consciously right, superior 
and happy, in consequence of its firmer 
hold upon religious realities.’’ To say 
that a man is converted means that re- 
ligious ideas, previously peripheral in his 
consciousness, now take a central place, 
and that religious aims now form the 
habitual centre of his energy.’’ In ex- 
plaining conversion the author makes 
much use of the subconscious or sublim- 
inal self; but he does not consider that 
this in any way excludes the notion of the 
direct presence of the Deity. The value 
of religious ex periences he would judge by 
results, and he finds the results of conver- 
sion, even where it is of the sudden and 
excitable variety, to be almost always 
good. He counts the backslidings and 
relapses comparatively unimportant, and 
says of those who, because of these things, 
dismiss the matter with a pitying smile, 
‘‘ Psychologically as well as religiously 
this is shallow.”’ 

He finds a uniform deliverance in which 
all creeds and religions appear to meet, 
consisting of two parts — an uneasiness 
and its solution. The uneasiness is a 
sense that there is something wrong about 
us as we naturally stand ; the solution is 
a sense that we are saved from the wrong- 
ness by making proper connection with 
the higher powers. Religion’s towering 
place in history is secure ; it must neces- 
sarily play an eternal part in human 
aftairs. The extraordinary influence of 
religions upon action and endurance 
obliges us to class them among the most 
important biological functions of man- 
kind. Life, more life, a larger, richer, 
more satisfying life, is, in the last analy- 
sis, the end of religion. Faith is among 
the forces by which men live. The 
‘* faith-state’’ is a good pame for religion. 

We have but picked a few of. the many 
plums out of this rich dish. We hope it 
may induce our readers to devour and di- 
gest the whole. The book not only makes 
for righteousness, but for establishing on 
yet firmer philosophical foundations the 
most important features of spiritual truth. 
It is a decided addition to the forces of 
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evangelical orthodoxy, by one not pre- 
cisely training in those ranks, Prof. 
James avows himself, however, to be 
4 supernaturalist, and the entire volume 
strengthens that side. It cannor fail to do 
good in quarters where such influence is 
most needed, 





A Land of Promise 


IME makes curious changes in the 
popular estimate of territorial re- 
sources and values. Back in the to:ties 
United States statesmen scoffed at tbe 
worth ot the great Northwest, one sapient 
politician declaring that he would not give 
a pinch of snuff tor the territory of Oregon, 
and that he thanked Gud for placing the 
Rocky Mountains between it and the rest 
ot the United States. Another statesman 
compared that region to the Desert of 
Sahara, and termed it the mere “ riddlings”’ 
ot creation. It took the zeal and persist- 
ency ot a Marcus Whitman to arouse the 
people ot this country to the real value and 
importance of the Pacific Northwest, and 
even today estimates ot the wealth and ca- 
pacities of that splendid region lag behind 
the tact. 

The activity of New Beditord whalers in 
the Arctics in the filties, and explorations 
connected with international telegraphic 
enterprises in the sixties, drew the atten- 
tion of Americans to Alaska, but so low 
was the estimate placed upon that region by 
popular opinion, that when, in 1867, Secre- 
tary Seward took it off the hands oi Russia 
as an accommodation for about two cents 
an acre, be was in the thought of many con- 
demned tor extravagance. We know more 
about Alaska now, and have raised our es- 
timate regarding a good many things as 
year after year has been added to Amer- 
ican history. The truth is, that while 
America may not be the Promised Land, it 
is a land of promise, and no man knows 
whereunto this great national common- 
wealth will yet grow orattain. All the 
more reasun, then, exists why each and 
every citizen should de his part in seeing 
to it that the coming development of the 
country shall predominantly be along 
moral rather than merely material lines, 
lest bigness displace greatness as a nation- 
al ideal. and prosperity be mistakenly 
phrased in terms of power instead of prin- 
ciple. 





West Point and Sandhurst 


HE Sandhurst Military College has 
often been termed the ‘* West Point 
oi England.” That institution, however, 
while in many respects an admirable one, 
has never quite measured up to the high 
Standard ot the United States Military 
Academy. This fact is coming to be per- 
ceived in England, and the appointment of 
Colonel Kitson as head ot the Sandhurst 
school is one sign among others that a new 
era ot things will be inaugurated in army 
administration in Britain. Colonel Kitson 
was for a period the head of the military 
school at Kingston, Canada, and later 
served as military attaché to the British 
Embassy at Washington. He has made a 
careful study of American military admin- 
istration, and has already reported to his 
own government on a number of the best 
features of our system. 

Doubtless American officers might learn 
many valuable lessons from Britishers, 
bot the fact remains that Sandhurst has 
more to learn from West Point than West 
Point from Sandhurst. Two features of 
life at West Point might profitably be 
copied at the British institution — the re- 
quiring from young cadets that they ob- 
tain by actual practice a thorough knowl- 
edge of the duties of the rank and file be- 
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fore they wear the shoulder straps, and 
that they pass a series of rigid examina- 
tions beiore an army commission is won. 
One word expresses the West Point stand- 
ard in its purely mulitary aspect --pro- 
ficiency. Cadet Jones or Smith may come 
from any State in the Union, be may be 
either white or black, he may be a rich 
man’s son or a poor man’s son, within lim- 
its he may be of any height or age, he may 
be impulsive or cool of temperament, byt 
one thing at least he must be — proficient. 
No excuse tor inefficiency in duties or 
studies is ever accepted at West Point. 
The stern rule is, ‘‘ Pass, or pass away.’’ 
The cadet must be able to do the things he 
is expected todo. Such is the West Point 
idea, and it may well be imitated in toreign 
military schools. 





Plowshare of Missions 


E tully agree with the views of the 
venerable Syrian missionary who, 
in commenting upon the relation of the 
American Bible Society to the development 
of the varied and successtul Christian ac- 
tivities in that land, exclaimed: ** The work 
ot the Bible Society is the plowshare of it 
all.” He might well have given hix meta- 
phor a universal application by saying: 
The Bible Society is the plowshare ot mis- 
siopary work everywhere. 

Our already keen appreciation of this fact 
is intensified by the revelations made in 
the Eighty-sixth Annual Report ot the 
Bible Society. During the past year total 
issues were 1,723,791 —an increase of 169,- 
663 over the preceding year. Of the total 
output 686,755 copies were caretully placed 
in out-ot-the way localities of the United 
States and Territories, and 1,037,036 in for- 
eign lands. A new agency has been estab- 
lished among the colored people of the 
South, anc aleaflet on the Bible by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been printed in large 
editious in English and Spanish. Thus the 
Society is breaking up ground for every 
phase of Protestant missionary activity, 
and is also undermining the ignorance and 
superstition upon which Roman Catholi- 
cism rests in South America and Europe, 
by giving the Bible to the natives in their 
own dialects. The Bible has been trans- 
lated into one hundred tongues by this So- 
ciety, and altogether, with the co-operation 
ot the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the National Society ot Scotland, and other 
organizations in Germany, France, and 
othr parts of Europe, it is now printed in 
400 languages. A splendidly equipped 
publishing house is maintained in New 
York city, which is the ftountain-head of 
supplies for the twelve general agencies in 
foreign countries and numerous deposito- 
ries in the United States and Territories. 
Hundred of colporteurs and agents are at 
work giving the Bibles to the poor and sell- 
ing them for a few pennies to those who are 
able to buy it. Grants are also made to a 
large variety of missionary agencies re- 
gardless of denominational lines. In the 
eighty-six years ot its existence the Society 
has printed and circulated 70,677,225 publi- 
cations. This enormous output can be 
thought ot coherently only in tons, train- 
loads and ship-loads, 

A study of the sources of income for the 
maintenance of this great interdenomina- 
tional missionary society is very tascinat- 
ing. . The statistics presented show that in- 
dividual gifts were made during the year 
amounting to $36,903.09. Auxiliary socie- 
ties contributed $36,248 83, and the churches 
ot the Protestant denominations $36,516 44. 
In contrast with this total of $109,658.36, the 
legacies aggregated $115,892.24. Thus the 
Society received more trom the dead 
than from the living. But this shows the 
high esteem in which it is held by a large 
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number of earnest Christians, and is also 
an evidence of the financial finesse of the 
executive officers. Other sources of income 
are the trust funds and investments, which 
last year netted $28,559.97. The rentals 
from the Bible House amounted to $16,404,- 
03. All of this money is used in cheapen- 
ing the cost of the Bible and in sending it 
to the uttermost corners of the earth. 
There is not a cent of profit for anybody. 





The Fire is Serious 


N the Fall River line steamer “ Puri- 
tan,” and probably on other boats of 
the same company, is displayed a“ Fire 
and Accident Station Bill,’’ which indicates 
the various duties which each official on 
board is to perform in case of emergency. 
The captain is to have general charge; the 
pilot on watch is to remain in the wheel- 
house; the pilot off watch is to report at 
the pilot-house; the chief engineer is to 
take post in the engine-room ; the assistant 
engineers are to be in charge ot steam 
pumps; the purser is to remain with the 
passengers to allay excitement; the quar- 
termasters are to act as captain’s messen- 
gers; the deck watchman is to proceed to 
the place ot fire with an axe, and other offi- 
cers or employees are to perform appropri- 
ate duties. And then follows,in all seri- 
ousness presumably, this suggestive direc- 
tion, which we quote literally: ‘“ Bar- 
tender — Destroy all Liquors if Fire is Se- 
rious.”’ 

The humor of this direction would be de- 
licious if the evil of strong drink were not 
too dreadful to be joked about. We are not 
sure, however, but that the special order to 
the bartender reterred to would do to serve 
as a general rule of moral action. For 
really the fire is serious, and it is high time 
to “ destroy all liquors.” In saying this of 
course we do not advocate violent methods, 
but earnest use of all legitimate temper- 
ance agencies. The fire has spread so 
broadly and disastrously that already 
many precious properties and lives have 
been destroyed by it. This fire is the 
flame, the greedy, pitiless flame, of strong 
drink. The fire of intemperance has 
burned up the character of many a young 
man and the purity and charm of manya 
once innocent young woman. It has con- 
sumed brains, beauty, health, tortunes, and 
reputations. Still this awful conflagration 
rages in American life. 

Brethren of the churches, tellow-citizens 
of America, the fire is serious. Issue nota 
special but a general order, served by the 
majesty of law and the sanctions of reli- 
gion, to putitout. Do not wait until some 
further possession of priceless value is 
burnt up before anathematiztng and ex- 
tinguishing the liquor traffic. Tell the 
bartender that the fire is already serious, 
and that he must destroy all liquors now / 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Moore was expected to sail 
from London for New York on the 13th. 


— Rev. Dr. W. D. Parr, of Kokomo, Ind., 
the recently elected assistant secretary of 
the Church Extension Society, has officiated 
at 105 church dedications. 


— Bishop Thoburn has been obliged, on 
account of the very serious illness of his 
wite, to cancel all his engagements to 
speak at Conterence anniversaries in Sep- 
tember and October. He is at present in 
Portland, Ore. 


—Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Stratton, promi- 
nent Methodists trom Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, called at this office last week. Mr. 
Stratton isa native ot New England. He 
atcended the fiftieth anniversary of Ster- 
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ling Camp-ground, greatly enjoying the 
oceasion. Heis a long-time subscriber to 
Zion's HERALD. 


— Dr. and Mrs. T. A. Goodwin, ot Indian- 
apolis, Ind., celebrated their 60th wedding 
anniversary, Sept. 13. 

— Rev. Samuel Weir, of the Rock River 
Conterence, formerly Detroit, has been 
elected principal ot the State Normal 
School at Clarion, Pa. 

— Chancellor and Mrs. Day, and their 
daughter, Miss Imogene, returned last 
week to Syracuse trom the Pacific coast, 
where they enjoyed a delightful summer. 

— The Central Church, Detroit, has in- 
vited Rev. Dr. George Elliott to return for 
another year, and Simpson Church, of the 
Same city, bas extended a like invitation 
to Rev. Dr. Paul Curnick. 


— Mr. J. W. Powell, the debt-raiser and 
evangelist from Buffalo, N. Y., will give 
the months of December and January toa 
campaign extending through California, 
Oregon, Washington and Nevada. 

— Rev. W. A. Thurston, of Jamaica 
Plain, has just returned trom a six weeks’ 
visit to the Pacific Slope. He had the priv- 
ilege of meeting Bishop Hamilton in the 
midst ot his incessant activity, and reports 
that the Bishop is greatly loved by the 
people, 

— James H. Tillman, at present the lieu- 
tenant-governor of South Carolina, who 
snubbed President Roosevelt in the sword 
presentation episode of some months ago, 
has just made the race in the primary elec- 
tion ot his State tor governor, and came out 
tourth. 


— Rev. George Lowry Davis, of our mis- 
sions in China, and Miss Irma B. Rarden 
were married at the residence ot the bride’s 
parents, Portsmouth, O., Aug. 7, by Rev. 
H. W. Hargett. After the wedding trip, 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis will return to Ports- 
amouth, and leave tor Foovhow, Sept. 10, 
sailing trom San Francisco, Sept. 19. 


—The California Christian Advocate ot 
last week says: *“* Dr. Geo. B. Smyth went 
Kast last Friday. He will spend some 
weeks at Clifton Springs, and hopes to be 
able to attend the great Missionary Con- 
vention at Cleveland, Oct. 21-24. Dr. Smyth 
will be greatly missed at the session of the 
Conterence. He is held in affectionate re- 
gard.” 


— Bishop J. C. Hartzell recently wrote to 

Booker T. Washington’s publishers asking 
tor an African edition of ** Up from Slav- 
ery.’’ He believes that incalcalable good 
-could be done among the natives ot Central 
Africa it the spirit of Mr. Washington’s 
book could be imparted to the native teach- 
ers and preachers, and he intends to make 
these workers tamiliar with Mr. Washing- 
ton’s ideas. 


—The Watchman, in a discriminating 
editorial upon the late Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton, says: “ Probably Dr. Ezgleston’s title 
as inventor of the term‘ Christian Endeav- 
or’ isthe best. Back in 1874 he reorgan- 
ized a waning Brooklyn church as the 
‘Church ot Christian Endeavor,’ and his 
work for young people had some of the fea- 
tures that have characterized the Christian 
Endeavor movement.” 


— Those who knew anything of Rev. 
Thomas Scully, of Ca:ubridge, and the 
noteworthy work which he did tor so 
many years in the interest of no-license in 
that city, will regret to learn of his death, 
which occurred, Sept. 11, after a long ill- 
ness. “* To him a great deal of the success of 
the no-license movement in Cambridge is 
due. So enthusiastic had he been in the 
cause that, on hearing the result of 
the vote on election day, for years 
he had superintended 


the ringing of 
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the bells on his school building, and 
through his energy the solemn peals of 
the Angelus bell in the tower have re- 
sounded tor miles around, much to the 
merriment of no-license adherents and as a 
tuneral knell to its opponents. He had in 
his parish, too, two total abstinence soci- 
eties — the Aquinas Cadets tor boys under 
twenty years of age, and the St. Mary’s To- 
tal Abstinence Society for adults.”’ 

— Rev. Dr. William C. Pierce, a superan- 
nuated member of the North Ohio Confer- 
ence, died at Cleveland, Sept. 12. Dr. Pierce 
was a native of Massachusetts, born in the 
Berkshires in 1815, and was for a number of 
years a member of the faculty of Baldwin 
University, Berea, Ohio. 

— As an illustration ot the effective work 
which Rev. Dr. Alfred Noon, ot the Total 
Abstinence Society, is doing, we note the 
fact that he delivered fifty-two addresses 
last week to the school children of one of 
our large cities, spsaking to over 1,700 chil- 
dren in all. He is busily engaged in the 
Same work this week. 

— Albert Leonard, Ph.D., formerly dean 
of the College ot Liberal Arts of Syracuse 
University, and later in charge of the Mich- 
igan Normal Schools, has lately removed 
with his family to Auburndale. He holds 
a responsible position in the publishing 
house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. He and 
his tamily will be valuable additions to the 
Methodist church in Auburndale. 


— The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi Tower was celebrated at their resi- 
dence in Newton, on Monday evening, Sept. 
15. A reception was held in the parlors 
trom 7 to 10, attended by nearly three hun- 
dred relatives and triends. They were 
assisted by their daughters: Mrs. F. E. 
Kimball, of Burlington, Vt., Mrs. E. R. 
Bullock, ot Pawtucket, R. I., Mrs. Eugene 
Stevens, of Cambridge, Mrs. J. F. Davidson 
and Mrs. W. H. Bliss, ot Newton. An 
orchestra played, while in a large and hand- 
somely decorated tent on the lawn retfresh- 
ments were served. Mr. Tower is a mem- 
ber ot the Centre St. Church, Newton, and 
has been a prominent Methodist since his 
boyhood. 


— St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, was the 
scene of a pretty autumn wedding on Wed- 
nesday evening, September 10, when Miss 
Grace Murray Mansfield and Mr. Charles 
Clinton Swett were united in marriage. 
Rev. Joseph H. Mansfield, D. D., tather of 
the bride, performed the ceremony, assisted 
by Rev. Dillon Bronson, pastor of the 
church. The bride was attended by her 
sister, Miss Lida Mansfield, and the best 
man was Mr. Robert Swett, brother of the 
groom. A reception at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Mansfield on Osborn Road, Brook- 
line, immediately followed the ceremony. 
Mr. and Mrs. Swett will reside in West 
Somerville. Z1on’s: HERALD proffers hearti- 
est congratulations. 


— Mrs. Clarissa A. Cushman, wife of 
Rev. Dr. L. P. Cushman, of the New Eng- 
land Conterence, died at their residence in 
Newton, Sept. 9, aged 76 years. She was the 
mother of Miss Clara M. Cushman — so well 
known as a missionary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in China, and 
also tor her active work and interest in the 
cause since her return to this country — 
and of two sons, Lewis N. and Frank P. 
Though Mrs. Cushman had been teebie tor 
some years, yet she retained a very sympa- 
thetic and vital interest not only in the work 
ot the Methodist Church at Newton, but in 
all the work ot the church at large. The 
tuneral occurred at the home, Sept. 11, Rev. 
George R. Grose, her pastor, officiating, 
assisted by Bishep Mallalieu, Dr. J. H. 
Mansfield, and Rev. E. W. Virgin. Ten- 
der and generous tributes were paid to her 
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worth and work. The Bishop extolled her 
piety and devotion as a helpmate in the 
successtul pastorates of her husband, and 
especially in the important mission in con. 
nection with the work ot the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society in the South. The pastor said 
that in his weekly calls he always received 
from her comfort and strength for the bet- 
ter discharge ot his own obligations. As 
evidence of the strong affection in which 
this good woman was held in the churches 
where she labored with her husband, five 
members of a tormer Sunday-school class 
in Lynn came to her tuneral service. An 
incident of unusual and tender interest 
occurred as she lay dying. Dr. Cushman, 
whose speech has been ailected since the 
paralytic shock some years ago, expressed 
a wish to pray. Dropping upon his knees 
at the bedside, the good Lord not only re- 
stored his voice to its old-time strength, 
witb liberty of utterance, but overwhelmed 
him with glory, se that the prayer was bro- 
ken again apd again with a rapturous use 
ot the word, “Glory!” “Glory!” The 
weeping members of the family will never 
forget that prayer. Curiously enough, on 
rising trom his knees, his voice had relapsed 
intoits previous condition of indistinctness. 





BRIEFLETS 





Character is current coin in any universe 
or possible state of existence. 





Bishop Mallalieu advises us that the 
Bishops meet in Wilmington, Del., instead 
of Saratoga, and that the date remains the 
sume, Oct. 29, at 2 Pp. M. 





One reason for bereavement is to awaken 
in us the longing for our true, eternal 
home. Heaven would not seem like home 
if there were not so many of our loved ones 
there. 





We present to our readers a noteworthy 
sermon from Kev. Dr. James Mudge, enti- 
tled “Complete Christlikeness,” on page 
1206. He is characteristically comprehen- 
sive, luminous and discriminative. 

The Standard Bearers’ Rally on Saturday 
afternoon of this week, including a visit to 
the Navy Yard under the escort of Chaplain 
Tribou, and an attractive program in the 
evening at People’s Temple, Boston, prom- 
ises to be a delightful occasion for our 
young people. See full announcement on 
page 1213. 





We are gratified to learn that eight of the 
nine justices of the United States Supreme 
Court are Christian men, actively interest- 
ed in church work. 





Dr. Wessely, ot Vienaa, is said to have 
discovered in a papyrus some hitherto un- 
known sayings of Diogenes the Cynic, con- 
sisting of a number of proverbs and tales. 
The papyrus is in poor condition, only a 
few columns unfortunately being legible, 
but it is thought to have contained about 
three hundred anecdotes of the famous phi- 
losopher, whose saws have such a jagged 
edge. The race ot cynizs has not died out, 
and perhaps some of the modern representa- 
tives of the family may be able to“ restore ”’ 
the missing columns on that musty papy- 
rus. 





Our natures are double, and strangely, 
almost mysteriously, opposed. What of- 
fends, and even seems to injure, the out- 
ward man, often proves to be the very best 
possible good tor the inward man, and 
sometimes vice versa. UThisisa part of the 


law of sacrifice which God imposes upon 
every life. We are called up on constantly 
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+o sacrifice the lower nature to the higher, 
and in so far as we do this we may be said 
to be growing, advancing, spiritually. 

Bishop Hamilton telegraphs this great 
note of victory under date of Sept. 15: 
« Bishop Joyce pledged California Confer- 
ence, last night, tor nearly $50,000 endow- 
ment tor University of the Pacific, where 
last year we paid $60,000 debt.”’ 





it is reported that General Booth will 
shortly visit this country with the purpose 
of bringing about a reconciliation between 
his children and himselt. Six of the 
.>0th children are now out of the Salva- 
tion Army. General Ballington Booth re- 
tuses to discuss the matter. The best of 
people make mistakes sometimes, and it is 
qnite possible that both parties to this un- 
tortunate controversy have now come to 
see that pertect wisdom was not monopo- 
lized by them. Atany rate we are always 
glad to hear of peace-makings and recon- 
ciliations. Reconciliation is a sweet word, 
invested by the New Testament with a sol- 
emn meaning which bridges heaven and 
earth, and a word which we love to hear 
often upon the lips of men. Life is too 
short tor misunderstandings and needless 
differences between man and man. Let all 
come closer to Christ, and then all will in 
consequence grow closer one to another. 





Do not tail to read “ Aliquis’”* very in- 
teresting letter on the Canadian Methodist 
General Conference, now being held at 
Winnipeg, on page 1205, 

Aiter the tragedy ot Calvary the dis- 
couraged disciples went back to their old 
occupation on the shores of Galilee. We 
read with interest the story that is told in 
that last chapter of John’s gospel. They 
were agreed and went together. Soon they 
hunted up their old nets, loosed their boats 
trom the beach at sunset, and in a little 
time they were busily fishing in the old 
familiar waters. But this is the sad record 
ot failure: ‘* They toiled all night and took 
nothing.” We have noted a good many 
cases of preachers who, in sound heaith, 
turned aside trom the regular work of the 
ministry to make money. They usually 
tared as did Peter and his comrades. 





History reveals the great truth that de- 
liverers come in times of great emergency. 
And why not? It is at just such times that 
we need them. Such emergencies reveal 
clearly the type of deliverer that is needed. 
Such critical situations appeal powerfully 
to the man who has the heroic instinct in 
him; and after some great deliverance is 
wrought in some towering crisis, it becomes 
apparent to everybody. Nobody can ques- 
tion the deliverance or the power or iden- 
tity of the heroic deliverer. In dire emer- 
gencies the hero comes to the fore. 


We hear it frequently asserted that the 
drink habit, and also the gambling habit, 
are on the increase among women in our 
country. We wonder if it is true. Many 
things that we nove in the daily press 
would seem to indicate that it is ; and itis 
claimed that this increase is especially 
among women in what is considered the 
upper class of society. We were told re- 
cently by a refined and intelligent Chris- 
tian woman thet in her literary society a 
number ot the young married women ad- 
mitted unhesitatingly that they always 
drank brandy and water betore they took 
any public part in the exercises ot the soci- 
ety. Is not this an alarming situation? 
Drinking among men is bad; drinking 
among women is terrible. Is the pulpit 
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doing its full duty in the way of educating 
our people? 





We know a pastor who uses Dr. C. S. 
Nutter’s Hymnal in his pulpit, and tre- 
quently notes, in connection with the an- 
nouncement and reading of the hymn, 
something of interest concerning the author 
ot the hymn, the circumstances associated 
with its being written, or some remarkable 
incident connected with its history or use. 
This often adds interest and zest to the 
singing. This pastor also writes on the 
margin of the book, alongside of the hymn, 
the date of its use, which prevents the too 
frequent repetition of a hymn. 





Is there not a danger that we shall ex- 
pend sympathy unwisely by bestowing it 
where it is not needed, and tailing to proffer 
it where there is great demand torit? How 
common a thing it is to express our interest 
in the poor man, sound and healthy, who 
toils hard at his regular vocation six days 
of the week and receives for his faithful 
labor but meagre wages. But should we 
not be more concerned about the absolutely 
idle, whether they be poor or rich? The 
idle poor are to be pitied becauee to such 
life itself becomes daily a pinching prob- 
lem. But who thinks of pitying the idle 
rich? And yet do they not earn and need 
it? How narrow and barren are their 
lives! How little taste or flavor life has 
for them! No wonder that they trequently 
commit suicide in sheer desperation. And 
yet we are foolish enough to sometimes 
envy them. 





One sunny summer day the census taker 
called at a peaceful parsonage door to offi- 
cially catechise the clerical family. It 
chanced that nobody was at home but a 
bright-eyed little miss of seven summers. 
He pleasantly replied to her statement that 
her parents were not at home, by saying 
that he had no doubt she could answer all 
ot the questions without any difficulty. 
She answered a number of the simpler 
queries with ease, but when he desired to 
know what her father’s occupation was, the 
question was too heavy for her. She looked 
trankly into the officer’s tace and blurted 
out: “* Occupation? Dear me! what a big 
word that is! What does it mean?” She 
was told that it meant what her father did 
tora living, what he gave the most of his 
time to. Her eyes flashed with intelligence 
as she retorted : “Oh, yes, that’s easy. Papa’s 
occupation is committees. Almost always 
when he leaves the table he says, ‘Mamma, 
{ must meet a committee.’” Is there nota 
philosophy in this? Do not the pastors of 
our city and town churches devote too 
much of their precious time to petty details, 
to weary and monotonous routine, and too 
little to careful reading and the storing of 
their minds for their pulpit preparation? 


. Could not much of this work that now clut- 


ters up a pastor’s precious time be attended 
to entirely by devoted laymen — men and 
women — to their profit and his great re- 
lief? Would it not largely add to the 
pastor’s spirituality and effectiveness ? 


All denominations will rejvice in the 
earrest and generous effort which the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Vhurch is making tor the 
establishment of missions in Manila. Not 
ouly has Bishop Brent just arrived there 
with $100,000 in hand with which to build a 
cathedral, but a statement was issued last 
week, signed by J. Pierpont Morgan, Sen- 
ator Hanna, George McCulloch Miller, 
James L. Houghteling ot Chicago, William 
H. Crocker of San Francisco, and Samuel 
Mather of Cleveland, in which an appeal is 
made tor $1,000,000 to carry on the work of 
the Episcopal Church in the Philippines. 
The bauking house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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mentioned as willing to receive this sum, 
the signers agreeing to “‘‘make such ar- 
rangements as shall seem best to secure the 
permanent holding of the principal of the 
tund and the payment of the income tor the 
use of the Filipinos.”’ Without doubt the 
large amount called for will soon be forth- 
coming. 





Neglecting the Pastoral Function 


AN it be that any considerable num- 
ber of our ministers are neglecting 
the pastoral function? So it would surely 
seem. Last week we published an editori- 
al urging renewed attention to pastoral 
service. We are surprised at the responses 
already elicited. Several presiding elders 
write in approval of the editorial, stating 
that their ministers are especially indifter- 
ent to pastoral responsibility. A prom- 
inent layman who has carefully studied 
the work of our churches in the rural 
towns in New England the present summer, 
is emphatic in his assertion that the deteri- 
oration in our country churches is largely 
chargeable to the fact that there is so little 
faithtul pastoral work done. “ The farmer 
has no interest in the church,” he says. 
‘“* because the cburch, through its minister, 
manifests no personal interest in him.” 
This is a lamentable condition and trend, 
and wholly needless and unjustifiable. 
Not all ministers can be attractive preach- 
ers, but each one, with a right spirit and 
purpose, can be au acceptable and winning 
pastor. Methodism has a)ways magnified 


the pastorate, Let us return to our first 
works, 





Tributes to McKinley 


N many churches throughout the coun- 
try on Sunday memorial addresses 
were delivered upon the late President 
McKinley, marking the first anniversary 
of his death. In many Roman Catholic 
churches special mass was said, and tribute 
was also paid by some ot the priests to his 
memory, because, having known him per- 
sonally, they could not forbear. The ad- 
dress which perhaps will attract most at- 
tention was given by Judge William R. 
Day, tormer secretary of state and a very 
intimate triend and adviser of Mr. McKin- 
ley for many years. It was delivered in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Canton, 0., of which Mr, McKinley was a 
member, and in which the public funeral 
was held Sept. 19. In closing, Judge Day 
said : 

“William McKinley consciously 
wronged a fellow being. It was his rule not 
only to refrain from inflicting pain, but to scat- 
ter joy wherever he could. Steadfast in. his 
friendship, he would not swerve from loyalty 
for the glittering prize of the presidency. En- 
during the burdens which came before, during 
and after the war, no word of impatience ever 
escaped him, and he met the people with a 
smile of welcome anda word of encouragement, 
Sensitive to cricicism, no one ever heard him 
utter an unkind word of another. He met ca}- 
umuy with silence and unfair criticism with 
charity. His was the gospel of cheerfulness. 
Ifthe youth of the country learn from bis life 
that the surest foundation of success is upright 
character, and that the path of duty is indeed 
the way to glory, then may this great life ‘ live 
beyond its too short living with praises and 


thanksgiving’ that such a character was given 
to the world.” 


bever 


Although deeply conscious of the tact 
that it was just one year ago that her be- 
loved husband died, Mrs. McKinley did 
not vary the program tollowed by her for 
several months. All days to her have been 
memorial days. Her usual trip to West 
Lawn cemetery was taken Sunday fore- 
noon, and she laid love’s offering ot owe rs 
on the casket that contains the remains of 
the nation’s taartyred chief. 
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A BIRD OF THE DARK 
PROF. DALLAS LORE SHARP. 


E grow familiar with the eager, 
jostling, open-faced Day ; but 
with Night, though she comes as regu- 
larly as Day, no number of returns can 
make us acquainted. Night ia so infinite- 
ly calm, so softly hushed, so gently with- 
holding, that we never dare ask her why 
she is veiled, or what her solemn secret is. 
Whether overshadowing us as she 
draws nigh or relieving us as she fades 
away, coming or going, Night is silent 
and unknown. She is mystery. In the 
stirlessness of things that sleep, in the 
soft light of the moon, in the deep dis- 
tance of the stars, in the fitful flash of the 
firefly, in the voices of the silence, this 
mystery is partly expressed ; but, to me, 
it is embodied, incarnate, in one creature 
of the night, that bird of the dark— the 
whip-poor-will. 

Often in the twilight I have watched 
the turkeys mounting, with stretching 
necks and teetering tails, from the corn- 
crib into the apple trees, and thought, 
with satisfaction, that all the birds were 
seeking safe beds for the night ; when, as 
the fluttering and gobbling ceased in the 
trees and the great silhouettes sat silent 
and still against the darkening sky, from 
the deep woods has come a wild, weird cry : 
‘* Whip-poor-will ! Whip-poor-will ! ”’ 

What is it wandering about in the dark 
glades of the forest? All the birds are 
asleep, save those nether-world creatures, 
the owls, yet this piercing cry from the 
dark, where the fox and weasel prowl, is 
not the call of beast. Can it be the call 
of bird? No. I can easily believe it 
neither beast nor bird—and a shiver 
creeps over me,a shiver of loneliness, 
with just a tinge of superstitious ex pect- 
ancy. The voice is coming toward me. 
I shall see it. It is Night herself. And I 
wait, listening to that plaintive cry, 
growing now loud and louder, now faint 
and fainter, as the unseen voice flits 
hither and thither among the spaces of 
the night-filled forest. 

Night has kidnapped the whip-poor- 
wills; her spell is upon them ; she has 
changed them from birds into 


. Wandering Shadows and Voices. 


There is » mournful memory haunting 
their call, a suggestion of fear and flight 
in its rapid repetition, as though they 
were ever looking behind them, pursued 
by something in the dark. 

As a child I thought them lost, and try- 
ing to find their way back to the day. 
Ever since then, as they come out in the 
long summer twilights on the edge of the 
clearing, it is this same sad tale they tell 
over and over to me. 

Why do these voices of the night so stir 
the imagination and hold us? One can 
scarcely grow accustomed to the constant 
din of the groaning frogs ; and the whip- 
poor-wills, though I hear them the long 
summer through, haunt me in September 
with their farewell cry, as in April they 
startle me with their first lonely greeting. 
Is this because we cannot learn to think 
of these creatures — of the birds especially 
— as denizens of the dark ? 

Who can grow used to the impishness 
of bats darting about him in the dark ? 
Or who, should he see the rare spectre 
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every night of his life, could hold his 
flesh from creeping when an owl bobs by 
him in utter silence across the big moon ? 
Or who, in the midnight of a pine barren, 
could listen to the whip-poor-wills in a 
circle about bim, and not stay bis steps, 
as one lost in the land of homeless, wailing 
spirits ? 

The continual shifting of their voices, 
their echoes among the mocking trees, 
their multiplicity, and the great infre- 
quency of a sight of these birds, heightens 
the unearthly, spirit effect of their cries. 
It is almost impossible to get a good look 
at a whip-poor-will. Summer after sum- 
mer I have heard the whip-poor-wills, 
and have waited at nightfall near their 
coverts, us watchful as a weasel, with the 
encouraging results of seeing many strange 
and interesting pictures of wild life, but 
rarely a glimpse of these birds. 

In fact, I never went out after whip- 
poor-wills and found them, They are like 
other things in the dark : You must not 
look hard at them if you would see them. 
Yet I have seen them at night; though 
with betier fortune in the future, I shall 
still have no difficulty at the end of a life 
of bird-study in remembering the exact 
circumstances of every such adventure. 

One evening I was leaning against the 
pump in the yard, listening to the whip- 
poor-wills as they came vut to the edge of 
the woods and began to call along the 
fields. The swamp ran up so close to the 
house that faint puffs of magnolia and 
wild grape could be strained pure from 
the mingling odors in the sweet night air. 
The whip-poor wills were so near that 
their ‘‘ preliminary chuck’ and many of 
their finer flute-like trills, rarely heard at 
a distance, were clear and distinct. ‘soon 
one call sounded out above all others, and 
immediately rang again, just behind a 
row of currant bushes, not ten yards 
away; and while straining my eyes to 
discover the creature, swift wings fanned 
my face, a dark, fluffy thing that seemed 
the very soul of the shadows dropped 
at my feet, and the shrill ery of ‘‘ Whip- 
poor-will,’’ twice rapidly given, pierced 
the still air and echoed through the empty 
house. 

I dared not stir. Evidently the bird, 
familiar with the yard, had 


Taken Me for the Pump; 


and here, for several minutes, it flitted 
back and forth upon the ground, con- 
stantly in motion and constantly uttering 
its piercing cry. 1t was almost within 
reach of me at times; but through the 
thick darkness I could make out neither 
head nor tail, nor what those actions 
meant. Apparently it leaped, rather than 
flew, imto the air, to catch some hapless 
bug or fly ; calling, sometimes on the 
wing, and always upon touching the 
ground. 

I was more fortunate upon another oc- 
casion. It was an early August morning, 
between two and three of the clock. Dr. 
Ezra lived five miles away, and I was 
going for that guardian of half the town- 
ship’s lives, bareheaded, barefooted, swing- 
ing along the silent road at the rapid but 
easy dog-trot of a live boy who has run 
barefoot every one of his fifteen summers. 
There was not a glimmer in the east 
when I rolled up my trousera, tightened 
my belt, and bent away for the distant 
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town. I had covered three of the five 
miles and was just getting warmed to the 
run, when the road left the high woods 
and entered a long stretch of low “ cut- 
offs.’’ 

The dawn was coming faintly, and the 
bushes began to stand out with some in- 
dividuality in the pale light. The road 
was dusty, and the dew-laid powder 
puffed beneath the soft, swift pats of my 
falling feet. No wagons had been along, 
and every mark of the night was plain. 
Occasionally I saw the broad, ragged- 
edged marks left by the land turtles in 
crossing, the smooth channels of the 
snakes that had flowed across, mauy 
bunches of rabbit tracks, and here and 
there large spots in the road that looked 
as though some bird had been dusting it- 
self. 

Suddenly the road took a sharp bend, 
and, in turning, I almost ran over a whip- 
poor- will concealed in a very cloud of dust 
flirted up by her wings. This explained 
the curious spots back in the road: they 
were dust-baths of the whip-poor-wills, 
The bird flew up and settled a few yards 
in fronc of me, and for nearly half a mile 
kept leading me on, just out of reach, ut- 
tering her mournful but snappy complaint 
all the while. 

The road, at this point, was alive with 
them. It was their bathing hour, and, 
judging from their antics, it was play- 
time, too. They were calling and caper- 
ing, playing away the narrowing night to 
the very edge of dawn. On my return, 
an hour later, in the full of morning 
light, not a whip-poor-will was to be 
seen or heard. They were roosting 
lengthwise upon the logs and limbs back 
among the bushes. 

If the 


Behavior of the Whip-poor-wills 


— their nervous unrest, their weird, vigor- 
ous plaint, their nocturnal habits —bor- 
ders the unnatural and uncanny, it is in 
no way out of keeping with the appear- 
ance of the birds. With their ridiculous- 
ly short legs, their mere point of a bill, 
and their monstrously bristled, head- 
dividing gape, they might well have fur- 
nished Mr. Cox the original of his 
Brownies. 

But their dress, that specialty and 
pride of nature, is one of the simplest, 
most delicate and artistic garments worn. 
Night, on her loom of shadows, wove the 
robe of the whip-poor-will with warp 
from the strands of early dawn, and with 
woof spun of the twilight. Such a 
blending of light and shadow is the per- 
fection of the weaver’s art. Not even on 
the looms of the pines is such weft 
woven. 

The wearer of this matchless dress can- 
not change its color with every passing 
cloud, nor blend it with the light green of 
unfolding leaves or the deep bronze of old 
tree trunks. Indeed, she has no need for 
such a power. She is always in barmony 
with her surroundings. If ia the falling 
twilight you discover her, she seems a 
very shadow of the shadows; if in the 
breaking dawn, she melts into the gray 
half-light like a wandering glimmer. In 
the blackness of midnight she caa only 
be heard in the hollows of the dark ; and 
in the glare of noontide you would pass 
her by for some big, mossy knot, as she 
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syuats close to the limb or rail, sitting 
lengthwise, unlike any bird of the light. 

A bird given to roaming in the dark, 
the companion of bats and toads and 
spooks ; disturbing tbe slumber of natural 
pirds ; defying the foxes ; filling all the 
pight with doleful, spell-binding cries ; 
and with the light lying along an old rail 
in the likeness of some lifeless knot — of 
such a bird, what could we expect as to 
domestic habits ? 

Last summer I was sitting upon a wal- 
nut log, where the young growth of a 
dozen years crowded thickly about me, 
and, bending to pick up a bleached snail 
shell, { found by merest accident, between 
my feet, two beautiful cream-white eggs 
blotched and marbled with lavender and 
brown, lying upon the bare ground — 


Whip-poor-will’s Eggs! 


It was a @Gelightful surprise. One 
doesn’t find whip-poor-will’s eggs under 
every log he may rest upon. How they 
had escaped my crushing feet was a mir- 
acle. There was nu attempt at a nest — 
not even a depression in the earth ; and if 
there were fragments of dried leaves with 
a few pebbles under the eggs, it was be- 
cause the whip-poor-will thought it not 
worth her while to remove them when 
she stopped here to deposit her exquisite 
treasures, 

It was quite an ideal nesting place for 
the pair. Here in the shadow of the log 
one could brood the eggs, while the other 
dozed through the sleepy day and dreamed 
in blissfu) nearness to his mate. 

It may be only fancy, but one feels as 
if the effect of this life, hidden within the 
depths of forest-glooms and protected 
under cover of the oight, had been to 
make the whip-poor-will thus careless of 
her home and negligent of those parental 
precautions so characteristic of almost all 
other birds. Whether so or not, surely 
this life has made the bird a creature of 
omen, weird and wakeful ; lingering be- 
hind its long-gone world of shadow and 
myth to keep mystery moving in our nar- 
rowing groves and along our naked rivers ; 
to keep superstition stirring and nature 
new, and the world ever young. 


Boston University. 





EARLY RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCES OF REV. S. F. PEARSON 


REV. J. O. KNOWLES, D. D. 


Epitor Zron’s HERALD: Your letter 
asking for information concerning the 
earlier religious history of Rev. 8S. F. 
Pearson reached me this morning. Since 
your editorial on the life and work of Mr. 
Pearson appeared, I have received letters 
asking me to make some further state- 
ments, but thought it best to decline. 
Your request is courteous, and in defer- 
ence to your judgment I respond to it. 

My first remembrance of Mr. Pearson 
must find date in the summer after the 
Troy Praying Band came to our help at 
Mt. Bellingham, Chelsea, and after we 
had been for more than a year in contin- 
uous revival. Mrs. Knowles has a far 
more reliable memory than I with regard 
to dates. .She tells me that my first inter- 
view with Mr. Pearson was on the morn- 
ing following the 4th of July, 1870; that I 
had spoken somewhere on the Fourth, 
probably in the open air, and had not 
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been called from my rest on the morning of 
the 5th when a young man came to the 
door, evidently in great trouble, and de- 
sired to see me. 

When I was dressed I found him in the 
sitting-room. He bore the marks of dis- 
sipation, was of medium size, thin in 
flesh, and much shattered in health. He 
told me his sad story. He was just recov- 
ering from a protracted season of inebriety, 
and was in heartrending distress over 
the absence of his wife, who had taken 
her child and gone, I think, to relatives. 
I can orly give impressions just here, but 
believe that her home was in the East, 
but she had been with a family of rela- 
tives in Chelsea and had before her mar- 
riage been connected with the Mt. Bel- 
lingham Sunday-school. This, I think, 
is the remembrance of others not likely to 
be mistaken. ‘This is certain — she was 
an intelligent, winsome, Christian woman, 
who gave her life to her husband and the 
cause he served with a devotion as rare as 
heroic. Your tribute to her worth greatly 
pleased me. 

It is needless to say that I gave what 
sympathy and help I could to Mr, Pear- 
son, and after we had spent some hours in 
conversation and prayer, he went out to 
the inevitable struggle. In those days of 
strenuous church life there were scores 
ready for detail for special work. Two 
were at once assigned to look after Mr. 
Pearson. Who could be more reliable 
than Mr. James Gibbs? — now, I think, a 
member of Allston society. We generally 
followed the Lord’s plan and sent them 
in pairs, and sought special adaptation — 
the other brother of this detail, I think, 
was one who could sympathize with Mr. 
Pearson, as he had the previous year 
found glorious deliverance from fearful 
sins. These brethren did their work faith- 
fully, keeping Mr. Pearson within sight as 
much as possible, praying with him, 
accompanying him to class-meeting, 
and generally helping him in his new 
life. Mrs, Pearson returned, and the new 
home established was, I think, about half 
way between Mt. Bellingham and Wal- 
nut St. Churches. 

The public profession of Christ did not 
end the fight. It was the signal for its 
renewal. Mr. Pearson talked often with 
Mrs. Knowles, and told her how it raged 
and appetite craved. At times as he sat 
in his office he would be‘ so crazed for 
drink that he felt the impossibility of re- 
sistance, and would lock the door and 
drop the key through the transom ; and 
when parties would come on business he 
would ask them to find it and unlock the 
door. As he gained in strength the Mt. 
Bellingham Praying Band, of which the 
brethren above mentioned were members, 
took him along with them as they went 
out for evangelistic services, and he 
shared in some of the meetings, in which 
God blessed them with many conver- 
sions. He became a member of the Band 
for a while— I think his name can be 
found on its records. 

His business was not as prosperous as he 
wished, and he appeared to lose interest 
in our meetings, or was absent from them. 
Quite suddenly he removed to Portland. 
His name was on the roll of probationers 
in Mt. Bellingham society, but he did not 
take a certificate as such. 

For a while I did not hear from him. 
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When I did so, my remembrance is that 
it was through Capt. Sturdivant, who 
was so long and efficiently engaged in 
mission work in Portland. Your article 
says that Mr. Pearson was converted in 
Chestnut St. Church. Capt. Sturdivant, 
I believe, was a member of that church. 
He gave himself to the Allen St. Mission. 
He was the means, under God, of the 
conversion of the great temperance advo- 
cate, Francis Murphy, who in public and 
private always gave him the honor. 
Capt. Sturdivant came often to our home, 
and he told us of the reawakened interest 
of Mr. Pearson in the. meetings of his 
missiov ; and we have followed his subse- 
quent career, rejoicing greatly in it, and 
also rejoicing somewhat that the toils, 
tears and prayers of the earlier days were 
not altogether in vain. 


Springfield, Mass. 





THE VALLEY OF SILENCE 


I walk down the Valley of Silence — 
Down the dim, voiceless valley — alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a tootstep 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As heaven when angels have flown. 


Long ago was I weary of voices 

Whose music mg heart could not win; 
Long ago was I weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago was I weary ot places 

Where I met but the human — and sin. 


I walked in the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave; 

And I said: ** In the world each Ideal 
That shines like a star on lite’s wave, 

Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps, like a dream, in a grave.”’ 


And still did [ pine tor the Pertect ; 

And still found the False with the True; 
I sought ’mid the Human tor Heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse ot its blue; 
And I wept when the clouds of the Mortal 

Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 


And I toiled on, heart-tired of the Human, 

And I moaned ' mid the mazes of men, 
Till [ knelt, long ago, at an altar, 

And J heard a voice call me. Since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 

That lies tar beyond mertal ken. 


Do you ask what I found in the Valley? 

’Tis my trysting-place with the Divine. 
And [I fell at the teet ot the Holy, 

And above me a voice said, ** Be Mine.” 
Then arose trom the depth of my spirit 

An echo — *“* My heart shall be Thine.”’ 


Do you ask how [ live in the Valley ? 
I weep, and I dream, and I pray ; 

But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops 
That fall on the roses in May ; 

And my prayer, like a pertume trom cen- 


sers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


In the hush ot the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim Valley 
Till each finds a word tor a wing, 

That to hearts, like the Dove ot the Deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. 


But tar on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach ; 

4.nd I have heard sungs in the Silence 
That never shall float into speech ; 

And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lotty for language to reach. 


And I have seen thoughts in the Valley — 
Ah, me! how my spirit was stirred ! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces, 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard ; 

They pass through the Valley like virgins, 
Too pure for the touch of a word. 


Do you ask me the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 

It lieth atar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there ; 

And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer. 


- From “ Poems,” by ABRAM J. RYAN 
(Father Ryan). 
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VALUE OF THE BIBLE TO 
LAWYERS 


HON. EARL CRANSTON. 
U. 8. District Attorney, Denver, Col. 


‘THE Bible is a literary model, The 

4 ~=s writer and the speaker (and a law- 
yer should be both) should cultivate brev- 
ity, accuracy, directness, and simplicity 
of expression, together with purity of 
style. All these characterize the Bible. 
A few verses in Genesis tell us all about 
the creation, population and equipment 
of a world and its re- 
lation to the uni- 
verse and the Creator 
thereof. The history 
of Jehovah's chosen 
people, the life sto- 
ries of the ancient 
worthies. the beau- 
tiful prophecies of 
God’s holy seers, the 
matchless pvetry of 
the sweet singer of Israel, all are models 
of their kind, in which students of every 
age have found keenest delight and great- 
est profit. The lawyer who seeks improve- 
ment of style and expression cannot afford 
to miss the advantage offered by a study 
of this book. 

Another claim which this book. has 
upon our profession is the sublimity of 
its theme. Men are great or smull as their 
thoughts are great or small ; as 4 man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. Our pro- 
fession delights in the large, broad, com- 
prehensive view of men and things, and 
is vastly ennobled thereby. Here is a 
book in which we may revel aad through 
which we may be uplifted to a plane whose 
horizon is beyond all eyes save those of 
faith. Other books tell of one man, a 





generation of men, the social life of a vil- 


lage perhaps ; or it may be the history of 
a nation, of the development of a theory. 
This book tells of a world, its creation, its 
varied life, its destiny through all time, 
its relation to the universe. of other worlds, 
and brings man into association with the 
Creator of the whole. To a profession pre- 
emivently intellectual and moral, truly 
no other theme offers such incomparable 
advantages. 

Buta lawyer should know not books 
alone. It is even more necessary that he 
should know men, and this brings us to 
the next proposition : The Bible is the 
book of man. Here we find the story, not 
only of the race, but of its individual 
members. What phase of human experi- 
ience has any one of us ever met or heard 
of which does not find its counterpart or 
parallel within these covers? The thief 
on the cross, the repentant Magdalen, 
the good Samaritan assisting the man 
who went down to Jericho, and the prodi- 
gal son, are but a few of the many Scrip- 
tural themes familiar in our daily life, 
and often referred to in court-rooms where 
some great principle of humanity is in- 
volved. Scriptural quotation or illustra- 
tion, aptly made or put, seldom fails to 
find favor with a jury ; and it may be re- 
marked in passing, although perhaps not 
pertinent to this branch of the discussion, 
that when it comes to a matter of pure 
logic, the deliverances of Paul are unex- 
celled. So complete is the identity of the 
Bible with human nature that even at 


this day certain personal qualities of in- 
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dividuals are associated with those of 
Scriptural characters. A man has the 
faith of an Abraham, the patience of Job, 
the wisdom of Solomon, the meekness of 
Moses, the strength of a Samson, and so 
on indefinitely. Humanity bas accepted 
these Scriptural standards as its own. 

We may goa step further and declare 
that the Bible is the foundation of all law 
This book contains the first declaratiou of 
rules for human conduct, and all laws 
made since coutain no more than can there 
be found. All the statutes that have ever 
been written are simply attempts to em- 
body the Decalogue and the Golden Rule 
into human law. If all men obeyed the 
Ten Commandments, and did to others as 
they would have others do to them, what 
need would we have of criminal statutes, 
courts or jails? He who studies the law 
as it now is, without regard to its moral 
aspect or its origin, fails literally to go to 
the root of the whole matter. As well try 
to study a plant solely through its leaves 
without regard to its trunk, its soil environ- 
ment or its root, as to investigate the law 
without the aid of the Bible. Moses, the 
law-giver, under the old dispensation, and 
Christ, the exponent, under the new, first 
opened the fountains from which all ju- 
rispradence flows. The lawyer who is con- 
tent to view merely the current streamiag 
pasthim, witaoout investigating the source, 
loses all sight of the moral aspects of the 
law, and the moral side is the strong side. 

But the Gospel of Jesus Christ finds its 
greatest usefulness to the lawyer in the 
Jife and personality of Jesus Christ Him- 
self. We view Him as a God; others 
may view Him as a man ; but al! view 
Him as the greatest Teacher who ever 
lived. He came not to destroy, but to ful- 
fill, the law. First of all, He taught that, 
as human misery and suffering came 
through disobedience to the law, so hap- 
piness and peave can come only by 
submission to the law. His life was a 
constant recognition of the authority of 
those in civil control ; He refused to allow 
His apostles to use force against those 
who represented the legal powers. He 
came, He lived, He taught, He died, in 
vindication of the law. He rendered unto 
Ceesar the things that were Cresar’s ; obe- 
dient always to law, even in its imperfect, 
ipaccurate human expression. He de- 
clared in two brief paragraphs a perfect 
epitome of the whole duty of man —a 
rule of human conduct more comprehen- 
sive than all the statutes now in exist- 
ence: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, aud with all 
thy strength ; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’’? It is interesting to recall that He 
gave this definition of duty to an inquir- 
ing lawyer. This declaration is written 
alongside the Golden Rule upon the sky 
away back yonder in the dawn of the 
Chrictian era ; together they comprise the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and all of it. What 
is there in these things of interest and 
profitto a lawyer? Everything ! —Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate. 





— It is both a daring and a dangerons 
thing to try to live secretly for Christ. It 
breaks off the sprouting tendrils of the new 
lite, and so there can be neither bud, blos- 
som, nor fruit. A light shut up tight in a 
lantern only soots and burns that which 
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contains it. So itis with the soul. It is its 
nature to shine forth, but turned back upop 
itselt it dims and dies. There are some jp 
every congregation who are trying in g 
half-hearted sort of way “to be good.” 
That is too indefinite. Toereare no sharp 
outlines t» it. It does not mean anything 
that is humble or heroic. The result in a). 
most every such case is disastrous. — /. p. 
Ingersoll. 





LOST RIVER 
REV. 0. 8. BAKETEL, D. D. 


HERE is ‘* Lost River?” Who 

ever heard of such a place? Well, 

there isone. It is not surprising that but 

few have ever heard of it, and still fewer 

ever seen it, for its discovery is of compar- 

atively recent date. But there are some 

who have seen it, as certain evidences 

left behind testify — footprints, lunch- 
bags and boxes. 

Where is Lost River? In one of the 
wildest regions in central New Hamp. 
shire, about eighteen miles from Woods- 
ville, or five miles from North Woodstock. 
It is a tremendous gorge nearly a mile 
long, near the boundary between Lincoln 
and Woodstock. No map of the present 
day gives information of its whereabouts, 
for this is really the first season that the 
explorer has found his way thither. For 
ages —no one knows how many — it has 
been buried deep in the primeval forests 
where the foot of man has never trod. 
Through the lumberman who began to 
work his way thither, and the explorer 
who went ahead to see what there was 
and the best way to reach it, this great 
gorge was brought to the knowledge of 
men. 

Well, what is it? A little stream of 
water, having its source up the mountain- 
slopes to the eastward of Mvosilauke. It 
hurries down the valley for a mile or two, 
then suddenly loses itself for about a 
mile, flowing somewhere amid or under 
massive rocks until the gorge is passed, 
and then makes its way onward until it 
empties into the spindle-whirling Merri- 
mac. This gorge is filled with giant 
rocks, Some one, in writing of them, 
said that many were as large as a freight 
ear. That is true; but if he had said 
some were as large as a freight warehouse, 
he would not have stretched the truth 
very greatly. They are of every imag- 
inable shape, and piled up in wondrous 
fashion. There are caves dark as night, 
and the birch-bark lantern is needed to 
help you through. Pools of water are 
seen here and there; again, fluors are as 
dry asa parlor. Now a lovely waterfall, 
then a trickling brook. You climb down 
and look up forty or a hundred feet to the 
top of the rocks, and probably craw! 
through a cavern that is as long. The 
action of the water in many places has 
worn the rock round and smooth. Just 
what miay yet be discovered in searchiug 
the depths we do not know, for our guide, 
who had been there twenty times, fouud 
places he had not seen before. 

How came this? No man knows for a 
certainty ; but Prof. Hitchcock, of Dart- 
mouth, who has examined it, declares it 
to have been caused by some seismi¢ 
ageucy — just how remote he does not 
know. Many of the great bowlders are 
not much abraded, being an evidence 
that their present position is of compara- 
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tively recent date, What an earthquake 
it must have been to have rent the rocks 
insuch a way! The Flume is a wonderful 
sight, but it is a mere fledgling compared 
witb this. We venture the assertion that 
New England has no natural curiosity to 
compare With it. 

For many weeks it bad been in our 
thought to visit the place, but it was not 
until August 80 that we succeeded. We 
went in from Woodsville in company 
with Rev. W. A. Loyne. The start was 
made at 330 A. M., and at breakfast time 
we were at a logging camp in the midst of 
the mountains, We laid in — that is. we 
cook on boad ; in other words, we filled 
up with, by way of a breakfast — some of 
their baked beans, and with the strength 
thus received went on our way. Our 
guide, a modern giant of six feet three, 
appearing im due time, we tramped to the 
lower part of the gorge and worked our 
way up. What places we climbed, and 
went down, and crept through! What 
peculiar names have been given to some 
of the many chambers found here! We 
certainly could not fall in love with them. 
Among them were : *‘ Hall of the Ships,’’ 
‘ Dungeon,” ** Cave of Shadows,”’ “ Titan 
Workshop,” ‘‘ Giants’ Pothole,’’ ‘‘ Cave of 
Silence,” ‘* Elysian Lands,” ‘‘ Hall of the 
Shades,’ ‘ Judgment Hall of Pluto,’ 
‘ Paradise Falls,’ ‘‘ Proserpine Falls,’’ 
“Cave of Lethe,’ ‘' Giant’s Sword,’’ 
‘ Guillotine,’ ‘‘Cave of Lost Souls,’ 
* Altar,’’? “ King’s Chamber,’’ ‘ Centre of 
the Earth,” 

We were two and a half hours in get- 
ting through. To do it well, it should 
take at least four or five. How tired we 
were — oh, so tired! But it would be a 
pleasure to go over it agxin, with more 
time at our disposal. The visitor should 
carry the least luggage possible, and wear 
old clothes. 

A road has been constructed by State 
and town money that is in quite good con- 
dition, and by next year will be much 
better. People are going in every day, and 
svon it will attract thousands, Already a 
hotel near by is talked of, and this wilder- 
ness region may become a popular resort. 

Manchester, N. H. 





LIKES, UNLIKES AND DISLIKES 
OF THE CHINESE 
First PAareR 
CONSUL 8. L. GRAUEY. 


HERE are very marked differences in 

the character, language, customs, and 
feeling toward foreigners, among the people 
of this vastempire. The coast line, washed 
by the Pacific on the east, is about as ex- 
tended as is that ot the United States lying 
along the Atlantic seaboard. While there 
is uniformity in dress and general appear- 
ance, in the language of the people there are 
iuany dialects, the diversity ot which is 
only equaled by a smaller extent of terri- 
tory on the continent of Europe, where a 
much smaller number of people are con- 
tounding each other with Spanish, French, 
German, Polish, Swiss, Italian, Hungarian, 
etc. The word meaning “ bad,” in the 
north is Poo how ; at Foochow, Ngai ; at 
Amoy, Pai; at Canton, M-ho, etc. The 
word tor “ good,” at Amoy, is Ho, at Foo- 
chow it is Haw, while in the north it be- 
comes How. We have a very beautiful 
river, which empties into the Min near this 
city, which is only known to those who 
speak the Mandarin as the Yuen Fu, 
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while the common people call it the Ing- 
hok. The court language spoken by all 
Chinese officials — hence known as the 
Mandarin — is uniform with scholars and 
officials alike, and from whatever province 
a student may go upto the Fw, or capital 
city, for his examination for a degree, he 
must be prepared to conduct all in the 
Mandarin. Hence it comes to pass that the 
learned all over the empire are tamiliar 
with this northern dialect. 

It usually happens that the higher offi- 
cials, and even the lower magistrates, can- 
not understand the language of the people 
over whom they are called torule. This is 
due largely to the fact that no one is ap- 
pointed to office in the province in which 
he was born; and I am well acquainted 
with one who was a provincial treasurer, 
and next in rank to a viceroy, who was dis- 
missed trom office because he married a 
lady of the province in which he was serv- 
ing. This latter teature would scarcely 
command respect in the States, where a 
man to the manner born is usually pre- 
terred tothe stranger trom another State. 
The theory ot the Chinese governinent is 
that a man will be more impartial where 
all are alike strangers to him ; and in aland 
where all an official’s relations, his wite’s 
relations, his tather’s relations, his wife’s 
tather’s relations, and his sons and his 
sons’ wives and their relations, are so 
many parasites sucking his monetary 
blood, favoritism would be inevitable. 

So great are the differences of custom in 
different parts ot China, that any general 
assertion that the Chinese teel or do this or 
that, is very apt to be misleading. It is al- 
ways safe to inquire of what part of China 
persons are speaking or writing. One 
writer will tell you that the Chinese ride 
in two-wheeled, springiess carts, or two- 
mule litters, or one- wheeled hand-barrows. 
which, while true enough of the people of 
the north, does not apply at all to those in 
the south, where there is nothing on wheels 
and where the only means of conveyance 
isa sedan chair born on men’s shoulders. 
In the south we have no streets in our 
cities, or roads in the country around about 
us, over which wheeled vehicles could 
pass. All highways of travel are mere 
paths ot from three to four feet in width, 
and, it paved at all, it is with rough gran- 
ite slabs, over which an expert bicyclist 
would find it difficult to ride. I tancy 
some “ globe-trotter” will pick me up here 
by saying he saw jinrikishas and car- 
riages galore in. Hong Kong, which is in 
southern China ; wherein he is at fault, for 
Hong Kong fs not in China, being a British 
colony. 

In an American magazine now before me 
I read: ‘*In China the foreigner is jeered 
at, ridiculed, caricatured, and looked upon 
with hatred and contempt. Some spit, 
some curse, or use insolent remarks as they 
pass ; abusive epithets greet him on every 
hand, and in many places he is saluted 
with something still harder in the shape 
of stones and brickbats.’”’ Atter residing 
in Foochow almost continuously since 
1890, and traveling much in the country, 
and being in coustant intercourse with 
those who are continually traveling 
through the country, [ may say that such a 
statement would not be accurate concern- 
ing this part of the empire. A toreigner 
traveling through this part of China will 
be treated with tully as mach courtesy as a 
Chinaman would in passing through most 
of the United States. That there are rude 
boys and even rough men, who might at 
times treat him with disrespect, cannot be 
denied ; but the usual experience is that ot 
curiosity and courtesy, with triendliness. 
We have no Boxers, a8 such,in this part otf 
the empire, though we have secret societies 
enough, and some of them are untriendly 
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toward foreigners, but it is mot apparent in 
an ordinary trip through the country. 

All through the summer of 1900, when the 
Boxer element was rampant in the north, 
the mass of our people were as respecttul 
as ever. Insurrectionary movements were 
rife in the two Kwang provinces, but it 
seemed to be directed more against the 
rulers than against the foreigners, the latter 
being involved incidentally. At places 
along the Yangtse there was trouble, but 
the depredations committed in the regions 
further south were inspired by persons 
trom the north,and in every cuse where 
property was destroyed the local officials 
have promptly settled all claims tor dam- 
ages. It seems rather unjust that the quiet 
and peaceful people of the south shoald 
have to pay share and share alike with the 
destructionists of the north. But that is 
another story. 

I notice that many writers on China refer 
to the overwhelming power of great num- 
bers. Four millions of people looks very 
formidable on paper, butis not really so, 
and for many reasons. I! we put guns and 
machinery in men’s hands it makes all the 
difference in the world in effectiveness what 
kind of a man is back of the gun or the 
tool. The >’:){nese lack many things which 
go to make mere numbers formidable. 
They are not a military people, and have 
always been taught to look upon the sol- 
dier as one of the lowest classes in sveiety. 
In this respect they differ greatly from the 
Japanese, who for centuries have cultivated 
a military spirit, under the Shoguns, or 
feudal lords. The Chinese have been 
taught to esteem literature and learning 
as the most desi:able thing, which all 
should seek. Furthermore, the people re- 
gard it asa great mistortune to be buried 
away trom the place where their ancestors 
lived and are buried,and amovg whom 
they desire.burial, so that their descendants 
may perform the universal rites of ancestor 
worsuip at their graves, and thus insure 
suitable provision for their needs in the 
spirit world and so prevent them trom 
becoming even vindictive: spirits to the 
survivors. They therefore do not look 
favorably upon any occupation that re- 
quires them to go to distant provinces ; 
and when they do remove, as many do to 
the United States, they generally make 
some provision by which their remains 
may be brought home tor final interment. 
It they should be sent as soldiers to a dis- 
tant province, and should be killed and 
buried in the trenches, as they are liable to 
be, how could these necessary rites be per- 
tormed at their graves ? 

“Fung Shui,” or good luck, depends 
upon many things which seem to us ab- 
surd, but which are actual verities to them. 
One illustration: I was called upon at one 
time by the Chinese officials to remove a 
wall around a native hospital constructed 
by American missionaries, because the 
wall faced’ to the south and was painted 
red; and I was informed that a red wall 
facing south always drew fire and conse- 
quently the neighbors had complained that 
all the property in that section of the city 
was in danger of being destroyed by fire. 
I changed the color to blue, and had no tur- 
ther complaint. 

But time would fail me to tell of the 
many equally toolish prejudices that con- 
trol to a greater or less degree the actions of 
this stranye people. 

Foochow, China, 

— As weclimb the heights ot prayer our 
main work is intercession. The power of 
intercession is not tv bs measured ; it goes 
out into the endless coanesctions and sym- 
pathies of the spiritual world, reversing, 
influencing, succoring, consoling in num- 
berless ways.— W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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THE FAMILY 


“GONE AWAY” 
META E. B. THORNE. 


It is not she who lieth here —’ tis but the 
empty shrine; 

The pitcher at the fountain broken, spilled 
its lite’s rich wine. 


Atter the journey’s long exile the weary, 
way worn teet 
Within our Father’s sheltering home have 
tound a rest complete ; 
The patient hands that here have laid 
aside their toil and care, 
Still in love’s sacred ministries find glad 
employment there. 


The dear, mute lips that erstwhile gave to 
every tond caress 
Responsive kiss or tender word to comfort 
and to bless, 
The while they still to answering heart 
speak hope and trust and love, 
Now share the triumph praises of the 
‘ransomed saints above. 


The close-sealed eyes, dimmed with long 
nights ot watching, anxious tears, 
With radiance not of earth shall gaze — 
through blest eternal years — 
Upon the tace ot Him she loved, reflect 
His gracious smile, 
Forget in tadeless day “the shadows of 
earth’s little while.” 


The brow serene ’neath Azrael’s touch, 
here wreathed with silver snow, 
Wears there the victor’s coronet, more 

bright than seraphs know, 
Yet lo! she casts it down to honor her ex- 
alted King, 
“The Lamb once slain,’? whose matchless 
grace she evermore shall sing. 


Mother, good-by! Thy journey done, with- 
in our Father’s home 
Wait thou, until we, tollowing on, into its 
peace shail vome. 


Poynette, Wis. 


Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 








Among the pitfalls in our way 
The best of us walk blindly ; 

O man, be wary! watch and pray, 
And judge your brother kindly. 


— Alice Cary. 


Example is more torcible than precept. 
People look at my six days in the week to 
find what I mean on the seventh, — Cecil. 


It is, indeed, blessed to be human beings, 
with Jesus Christ for the centre of human- 
ity. — George Macdonald. 


7 # 


A cluster of grapes does not as certainly 
ripen to mellow perfection as does the man 
who keeps himself under the clear shining 
and summer ot God. — William M. Baker. 


Break off some one evil, seek to uproot 
some one sin, cut off some one self-indul- 
gence, deny thyselt some one vanity ; doit as 
an offering to God, for the love of God; in 
hope to see God; and some gleam of faith 
and lite and love will stream down upon 
thy soul from the everlasting fount of 
love. Follow on, and thou shalt never lose 
that track of light. — Ldward P. Pusey. 


e*s 


At the cataract ot Niagara one sees the 
great river bowing as though in the act of 
holy worship. But Niagara bows like At- 
las in the service of the world as well as in 
homage to God. By the bowing low of 
these great waters they are transformed at 
once into a mighty power. Niagara drops 
to a lower level, but in the act she gen- 
erates a force that lifts others to higher 
levels. In her humility is her glory. She 
bows — and lo! for miles in every direction 
lights burn, fires blaze, spindles turn, en- 
gines move, trolleys spin, trains speed 
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and all this through a simple act of surren- 
der for service. This is the splendid mis- 
sion of the church; as her praises rise in 
clouds as of incense to heaven, her energy 
is given to the service of humanity — the 
humanity ot today, the humanity of to- 
morrow,the humanity of the uncounted 
ages to be! — Bishop Vincent. 
% ” <* 

When a man deliberates between gold 
and goodness, he does not hesitate between 
the greater and the less, he hesitates be- 
tween the greatest and the least; and 
what can a maw say for himself, stand- 
ing in the presence ot eternal truth and 
justice, if it is found that he sacrificed no- 
bility ot soul tor the raimeut that the moth 
eats, for the gold that the thief steals? — 


Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 


«*« 


A young girl mingled in her dreams a 
sermon on “ growing unto the stature of a 
perfect man” with the story of King Fred- 
erick of Prussia, each of whose famous 
guardsmen must come up to a certain 
stature. In her dream she came to measur- 
ing day, when every person’s growth in 
grace must be measured. An angel stood 
with a tall golden rod fastened in the 
ground by his side. ‘Over it on a golden 
scroll were the words, ‘ The Measure ot the 
Stature of the Perfect Man.’ The angel 
held in his hand a large book into which 
he wrote the measurements, as the people 
came up on the calling of theirnames. The 
instant each one touched the golden meas- 
ure a most wondertul thing happened. No 
one could escape the terrible accuracy of 
that strange rod. Each one shrank or in- 
creased to his true dimensiors — his spir- 
itual dimensions, as I soon learned — for it 
was an index of the soul’s growth which 
was shown in this mysterious an:J miracu- 
lous way, so that even we could see with 
our eyes what otherwise the angel alone 
could have perceived.”— Hester Wolcott. 

* ® * 

God never leaves us wholly in the dark. 
When the great light ot heaven fails, God 
has given men wisdom to prepare some 
lesser lights that shall carry them through 
until the great light comes again. Even so 
in man’s spiritual experience. When the 
great lights of hope, or revelation, or in- 
spiration, seem to darken, when weteel like 
crying, “ Why hast Thou torsaken me?” 
then God has given the human heart grace to 
go by a lesser light. Such a light one of our 
modern novelists has termed the ‘* Candle 
called Patience.”’ We can keep along by the 
aid of this until the greatJights begin to 
brighten once again. Is not this what the 
prophet meant when he, said: ‘It is good 
that a man should .... quietly wait for 
the salvation of Jehovah?” Patience is 
one of the humbler lights, but the beauty 
ot it is that it shines brightest in the times 
of our greatest darkness. It is good to go 
forward cheerfully, glowingly, in hope; but 
let us not be ashamed if the best we can do 
is to go torward bravely and quietly in 
faith, carrying the candle of patience. 
* More than half the noblest men and 
women you meet carry such candles.” — 
S. S. Times. 

a“*« 

The moments when we go wrong are 
mostly our prosaic moments. There is a 
deep significance in the words, “ I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, whence cometh 
mine aid.” Yes, it is trom the hills that 
mine aid comes. It is by the light of the 
hills that I walk on the common road and 
do notstray. It is not sober precepts that 
keep me sober; it is high flights ot faith, 
bright visions of hope, deep pulses of love. 
To live a steady life I need, not the drag, 
but the wing. . . . The more prosaic be my 
duties, the more I need the wings of the 
morning. I will not try the plain till I 
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have met Thee on the hill. Meet me on 
the hill, O Lord! Lift me above earth that 
I may serve earth! Fire me with high en. 
thusiasm that I may be fit for the common. 
place! Send me Elijah’s chariot that | 
may sweep o’er the dusty plain! Give me 
one gleam of Thy glory that I may tread 
the beaten path! Take me tor one minute 
into Thy pavilion ere I go out on my daily 
round! Inspire me with the poetry ot 
faith, hope, love, that I may not stumble in 
the world’s prose! I shall only be ade. 
quate to the day when I have put on the 
armor of the Lite Eternal. — George Math. 
eson, D. D. 
e*« 

Death is life, just as our daily, our mo. 
mentarily dying body is none the less alive, 
and ever recruiting new torces of existence, 
Without death, which is our crape.like, 
churchyardy word for change, for growth, 
there could be no prolongation of that 
which we call life. For myself, I deny 
death as an end otf anything. Never say ot 
me that Iam dead. — Robert Browning. 


in the stern presence of the greater trial, 

W ho taketh thought for some small self-denial ? 

When brooding clouds the precious home 
invest, 

Who grieveth for some trivial unrest ? 


We are “too ready with our discontent,” 

Too soon our store of quietness is spent. 

We might win flowers where gathering thorns 
and rue, 

We, who o’er trifles make so much ado. 


Stronger are they who wear as coat of mail 
The shield of faith, which vainly fears assail. 
Wiser are they wao lift their eyes in prayer, 
And win the belp that lightens daily care. 


— From “Lyrics of Love,” by MARGARET EK. 
SANGSTER. 





STINGY HEATHEN 
MABEL GIFFORD. 


HE Bradbury estate had been for sale 
a year when the Bowers family 
bought it. It was an attractive place, 
with its sloping lawn, its shrubbery and 
shade trees. There were severa! acres of 
land in all, and a garrulous little mill- 
stream rambled across the southern lot 
and sang its way through the pleasant 
Appleford meadows. 

But what bothered the heads of the 
Appleford people was to make out how 
the Bowers family made their living. 
There was not a family in the town that 
did not work for its living ; but the Bow- 
ers family, so far as could be discovered, 
did nothing but enjoy themselves. As 
they had bought a modest homestead, did 
not keep a carriage, dressed plainly, and 
were not seen at places of amusement, it 
could not be supposed that they were rich 
people and had an income that made 
work superfluous ; so, after due consider- 
ation, it was decided that they were lazy 
people, and ‘‘ set-up ’’ people, who, be- 
sides having no inclination, felt too good 
to work. 

The Bowers family kept a maid in the 
kitchen and a man on the grounds, but 
they came to town with the family and 
were very reticent. But by-and-by it was 
discovered by people who found it cov- 
venient to go across lots that Theodore 
Bowers was always weeding in a flower- 
garden back of the house. They were 
greatly relieved to learn that he did even 
this. Then it begar to be noticed that the 
Bowers family were always walking — 
nobody knew where to; they seemed to 
choose the wood roads, and to be bent on 
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nothing but rambling about idly. Theo- 
and the tall sister always walked 
abesd, and Betty, the plump and rosy 
little sister, followed demurely with Bear, 
the big mastiff. Deborah, the tall and 
diguilied sister, always kept an eye on 
Betty, and whenever she turned about 
Betty's eyes ceased twinkling in all direc- 
tions and looked straight before her. 
Deborah was thin and dark, and had a 
eold and even voice ; Theodore was squint- 
eyed and had red hair and a soft, musical, 
woman’s voice. Every one pitied him, 
for they knew just how that tall sister 
tvrannized over him, They sympathized 
with him more, too, because he weeded in 
the garden, and the sister was never seen 
to do even that; and they sympathized 
with little Betty, who blinked so sociably 
at all the children, and who could have 
no good times, the children thought, be- 
cause she did not go to school, but had 
her lessons at home and played by herself 
and with Bear. 

There were two churches in Appleford, 
and each society watched with no little 
interest to see which the Bowers family 
would choose. They chose neither, and 
Deacon Porter said it was plain that they 
were godless heathen. They tried Theo- 
dore with subscription papers for church 
and charitable affairs ; he always said he 
would “ talk it over with Deborah,’ and 
the result was always — nothing. They 
were sure, if it were not for Deborah, they 
could make Theodore useful in the town. 
Theodore was inclined to be sociable and 
take an interest in things, but never took 
any part, poor man! If he would only 
assert his rights ! 

Lettie Andrews came home from school 
one day in greatexcitement. ‘‘ Mr, Bow- 
ers sent off a whole box full of flowers,’’ 
she announced. ‘' I went by the house 
justas the expressman brought the box 
out, and he set it down to go back for 
something and I looked through the 
cracks.”’ 

After that it was discovered that boxes 
of flowers frequently left the Bowers 
house, and one source of income was sup- 
posed to be found out. They looked with 
more favor on Theodore, and came quite 
to respect him, and if he had not been so 
close to his sister, society might have 
adopted him. Miss Deborah they still re- 
garded with scorn. She looked stronger 
and more capable than the brother. Why 
should she not do something besides 
walking the streets and reading library 
books ? 

The young ladies of Appleford fought 
shy of Theodore because he was squint- 
eyed, had red hair, was stingy, and a 
heathen,but more than all this because he 
was ‘‘ under Miss Deborah’s thumb,’’ and 
they were all afraid of Miss Deborah. 
Theodore made some effort to make him- 
self agreeable to the daughters of well-to- 
do people of the town, and the mothers 
made up their minds that he was seeking 
a wife— to support him, no doubt ; and 
the daughters were warned, 

During the summer there were quite a 
lumber of visitors at the Bowers place — 
stylish-looking people, evidently from the 
vity. Appleford began to sniff; ‘they 
Were not good enough for the Bowerses to 
associate with ; they never were invited to 
a lawn party at the Bowers house, 

Suddenly the good people awoke to the 
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fact that Abbie Clark was being shown a 
good deal of attention by Theodore Bow- 
ers, and that she went frequently to the 
Bowers house. Well, Abbie Clark was 
thirty years old if she was a day, and 
never had a beau; Theodore had not 
made out to get any one else, and so 
took up with her, and she was glad 
enough to have a chance —that was the 
way they settled it. ‘‘ But,’’ said they, 
**T would rather be an old maid all 
my days than to marry a stingy heathen, 
poor and too proud to work like other 
folks.’’ 

However, there was some satisfaction 
in having Abbie a visitor at the Bowers 
house,’ for they might now find out 
something about them, and not have to 
guess so much. ‘‘Do you suppose," 
asked Deacon Porter, ‘‘ that they make 
enough off them flowers to support the 
family ?”’ 

‘* Flowers?’ said Abbie, and then 
smiled. ‘‘Why, they send them to the 
hospitals.’’ 

This was staggering. How, then, did 
they support themselves? Abbie had 
never asked them. 

They must have an income —just 
enough to scrimp along on. If they 
would work, they might do some good 
with their income, and help the mission- 
aries, etc. 

**T think,’’ said Mrs. Larkin, “ that it 
would be more becoming to invite some 
of us to their house instead of all them 
city folks.’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said Abbie, ‘their guests are 
tired-out working girls who do not earn 
enough to give themselves any vacation.”’ 

‘*Sakes alive !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Larkin. 
She had been chewing a bitter cud all 
sunamer because her girls were uot invited 
to the Bowers house. ‘‘How can they 
afford it?”’ 

‘* They raise their vegetables and fruit, 
aud they know how to make a little 
money go a great ways, Miss Deborah 
says.’’ 

‘‘Humph! I should think sv. 
you get on with that Deborah ? ’’ 

‘“*She is lovely; I think the world of 
her,’’ 

‘*Humph !’’ said Mrs. Larkin, watch- 
ing Abbie’s receding figure. ‘I think I 
can see through that. Abbie is a good, 
smart girl and earns ten dollars a week 
regular, they say, type-writing.”’ 

‘* How did you get to be so thick with 
the Bowerses?’’ asked Miss Simpson, a 
spinster of fifty odd, 

‘*T met Miss Deborah in the woods one 
day, and she had a basket of flowers. 
She asked me where some kinds grew 
that she had not found. She said the 
sick people at the hospital loved wild 
flowers. She said it was a lot of work to 
make them up into bouquets, and I of- 
fered to help her. That was the begin- 
ning. They are delightful people to 
know.’’ 

‘* Yes, they say you are all taken up 
with them, especially with Theodore,’’ 
said Miss Simp3on. ‘‘ None of the other 
girls would have anything to say to him, 
and it’s my opinion you will rue it if you 
have him.”’ 

** Miss Sim peon !”’ 

“Oh! you needn’t fly up like that; we 
can all see it, and it’s no use to deny it.’’ 

However, Miss Simpson wished that 
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Abbie had either denied or acknowledged 
it before she hurried off to avoid more 
words, 

Deacon Porter went to the mail twice 
every day and he announced that Miss 
Bowers had ‘‘ stacks of mail.’’ The sew- 
ing circle talked it over, and decided that 
she must be a writer, and that was where 
the money came from; but when Abbie 
was interviewed, she said that Miss Bowers 
wrote to help people and received no pay 
for it. ‘*Then it must be there is an in- 
come,’’ concluded the circle. 

In the fall the Bowers house was closed, 
and the family went to the city. ‘‘ More 
extravagance,’’ said the Appleford people. 
Not very long after that, the report of a 
double wedding appeared in one of the 
city dailies which several of the Apple- 
ford residents were in the habit of 
reading. How they stared! One bride- 
groom’s name was Theodore Bowers, but 
the lady’s name was strange. W hat did 
it mean? The second bridegroom’s name 
Was strange, but — the bride’s name was 
Abbie Clark ! 

The sewing circle rushed over to Abbie’s 
uunt, with whom she had made her 
home, and plied her with questions, 

“ Well,’’ said Aunt Hepsy, ‘‘ Abbie had 
a lover years ago, and there was some 
misunderstanding, and he went off, trav- 
eling around Lord knows where. The 
lady Theodore has married took a great 
liking to Abbie, and would have her there 
at the Bowerses whenever she was there. 
She was the one that found out that 
Abbie’s lover was her cousin, and she 
brought them together again. He’s 
handsome as a picture, and rich. So are 
the Bowerses. I tell you I am glad for 
Abbie.’”’ 

The sewing circle was paralyzed. But 
at last Miss Simpson piped: “They are 
aset of heathen, anyhow.”’ 

“Oh, po; they are all church mem- 
bers,’’ said Aunt Hepsy. 

‘*Too fine to set foot in our churches! ”’ 
said Mrs. Larkin. 

‘‘ No, they waited to get acquainted be- 
fore deciding which church to attend, 
and I suspect,’’ said Aunt Hepsy, look- 
ing over her glasses at the disconcerted 
faces, ‘‘that the treatment they got de- 
cided them not to go to either.’’ 

‘Land sakes! ’’ said Mrs. Larkin, as the 
circle wended its way homeward. ‘‘ How 
queer things do turn out sometimes! ”’ 

Needham, Mass. 





A Hardy Crop 


GOOD man of my acquaintance died 

very suddenly the other day, and 
when it came to settling up the estate it 
was found that, while with his presence 
and work he was able to get a living for 
his family out of his equity in the business, 
with him gone, there was nothing leit. All 
the children were grown up and able to 
support themselves, with the exception of 
one young man who had two years yet to 
spend in the medical college before he 
would beable to take up his protession as 
a physician. It seemed at first that he 
must drop out and work his way tora 
while saving up money to go on. 

But justthen a man came to the front, 
who said: “Some years ago I was in a 
hard place and needed a friend very much. 
Just at the critical time your father stepped 
into the breach, and in the gentlest, cheeri- 
est way helped me out. I said then it ever 
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I had a chance I should pay that kindness 
back. Nowis my chance. You go right 
along to the medical school and finish your 
course, and I will take care of the bills. 
You can charge it up to your father’s kind- 
ness account.” 

He who sows a kind deed may be sure 
that it is a long-lived, hardy crop, and cer- 
tain to bring in its harvest by-and-by. — 
Louis ALBERT BANKS, D. D., in Christian 
Endeavor World. 


THE QUIET EYE 


The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart; 


— Wordsworth. 





LEADING Boston daily paper re- 
cently discussed what it called the 
“hackneyed topic’? — ‘*‘ The Workingman 
and the Church.” Atter asserting that 
“every one, except the disquieted clergy- 
man who stumbles on the question for the 
first time, knows why workingmen stay 
away trom the churches,” the following is 
quoted: ‘ Men do not go tochurch because 
the church seems to them tostand for a neg- 
ative, teminine type of goodness rather 
than for positive, masculine righteousness.” 
Then with words of approval the writer 
quotes at length: 


“Tosum it all up, then, in so far as working- 
men stay away from church for reasons peculiar 
to workingmen, they do so because they feel 
thatthe churches regard them as an inferior 
social class. Let any city clergyman — except- 
ing not even those who are conscious of a gen- 
uine spirit of brotherhood, unless, indeed, they 
be devoted missionaries — interrogate himseif 
sharply and see if he does not harbor a spirit 
either of hostility or patronage to the working- 
man class. Would be dine with working- 
men members of his congregation if there were 
any? Would they be invited to dine with bim ? 
Would their families visit his and his theirs 
upon the same terms of respect and equality 
that characterize the social intercourse of his 
family with the ‘better element’ among his 
parishioners? Would he go to their trade 
union balls in quite the same spirit in which 
he visits a club? A few questions )ike these, 
frankly answered, would not unlikely disclose 
ample cause for the feeling among working- 
men, that, instead of their having left the 
churches, the churches have left them.” 


Now, none ot this is true. The judgment 
of the church charged against the working- 
men is a libel on the intelligence and sin- 
cerity of such men, and the charge against 
the clergyman has no foundation in fact. 

ss *# @ @ 

Quiet Eye knows workingmen thor- 
oughly by years of closest association, and 
knows that on the part of the better class 
ot manual laborers, among both Protes- 
tants and Catholics, there is a profound re- 
spect for the church as an institution and a 
sincere beliet in the truth of fundamental 
Christian doctrines. For all standards of 
righteousness, for precept of moral and 
spiritual truth, for comtort and help in 
emergencies, and also to condemn for any 
lack in human service, the workingman 
turns to the church. 

And as to the clergymen, there raay be 
‘* respecters of persons ” among them, but 
these are so greatly in the minority as not 
to be worth the counting. The minister 
covets and seeks the opportunity of asso- 
ciation with such men. He would be glad 
to exchang? invitations, to visit, to dine, 
to meet in home or club or gathering with 
such men and to do so aS man with men. 
More of this is done than is known to the 
hack writer of the daily paper, and more 
would be done if the workingman would 
permit. Our questioner does not know the 
temper of the Christian ministry. 

s 2 @ ® 

The evident truth is, the workingmen 

who do not go to church stay away because 
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they preter todoso. They want their pipe, 
Sunday paper, bicycle, and boon compan- 
ions more than they care for the sanctuary. 
Otten in complete exhaustion trom the 
overwearying tasks of the week, they pre- 
ter solitude and rest to preparation for pub- 
lic appearance. Workingmen stay away 
trom church because they do not want to 
go, and the fault is not chargeable either to 
the church or to its minister. And yet an- 
other truth‘is that a great multitude of 
workingmen do go to church, give time 
and money to support the cause, and are 
an indispensable factor in every relation of 
Christian service. 


s *£ &@ # 


Just the other day I was at dinner witha 
young business man who bas worked his 
way trom the lowest position to the place 
of membership in the firm. He spoke of 
his experience somewhat as tollows: “I 
was converted at theage of fourteen, and 
went to work soon after. I determined to 
live a Christian life, and to learn all I pos- 
sidly could about the business. I fought 
against tremendous odds, but by constant 
effort I have made myself so nevessary to 
the firm that my promotion and partner- 
sbip have come as the only just and natural 
thing ; and as to the Christian lite, I see no 
reason why the Christian needs to eliminate 
oreven limit the strictness or publicity of 
his religious life to be a successful business 
man.”’ 





THE BEST WE HAVE 


Christ wants the best. He in the far-off 
ages 
Once claimed the firstling of the flock, 
the finest of the wheat, 
And still He asks His own with gentlest 
pleading 
To lay their highest hopes and brightest 
talents at His feet. 
He'll not torget the feeblest service, hum- 
blest love ; 
He only asks that of our store we give to 
Him 
The best we have. 


Christ gives the best. 
we offer 
And fills them with His glorious beauty, 
joy, and peace. 
And in His service, as we’re growing 
stronyer, 
The calls to grand achievements still in- 


He takes the hearts 


crease. 
The richest gifts for us on earth, orin the 
heaven above, 
Are hid in Christ. Iv Jesus we receive 
The best we have. 


And is our best too much? 
us remember 
How onve our Lord poured out His soul 
for us, 
And in the prime ot His mysterious man- 
hood 
Gave up His precious life upon the cross! 
The Lord of lords, Ly whom the worlds 
were made, 
Through bitter grief and tears gave us 
The best He had. 


— Interior. 


O triends, let 





The Power of a Song 


HE great, busy world lay ont beyond 

the river, and very few thought to no- 

tice the pretty little house which nestled like 

a dovecote among the trees, almost hidden 

from view. Today it had a sombre ap- 

pearance. The tront blinds were closed, 

and no one was seen passing in and out on 
the vine-covered veranda. 

Lying within on a couch with a tace of 
death-like pallor was the mother whose 
sweet life and influence had perfected the 
atmosphere of the home. Beside the couch, 
her face only a shade less pale than the 
sick one’s, was the daughter, a tall, slender 
young girl, whose eyes were tearless and 
whose tace was drawn in an agony of pain. 

There was a slight noise outside, the 
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crackling of a tew twigs, a rustling oj 
leaves, then all was silent again, as if ong 
had discovered this beautiful spot ang 
was reveling in the joy ot it. 

Then a voice began to sing, softly at first, 
more clearly as the beautiful words took 
possession of the singer’s thoughts: 


“There’s a wideness in God's mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There's a kindness in His justice, 

W hich is more than liberty.” 


As the words died away, Dorothy starteg 
hastily, as it she could not longer bear the 
music and the nearness of the singer, but 
the mother laid upon her a detaining hand, 

“Do not stop it, dear,” she whispered; 
“it voices my sentiments,”’ 

The girl dropped again beside the couch, 
Could God be kiud to remvuve trom her her 
precious mother? 

The twigs crackled and the rustling of 
leaves continued, while the singer’s voice 
rang out again, pure and sweet: 


* There’s no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven, 
There’s no place where earth’s failures 
Have such kindly judgment given. 


* For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind ; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 


For a moment a sob broke the stillness 
ot the room. Then a thin hand was 
stretched out, and a taint voice said: ** Can- 
not you trust suca a loving Father, my 
child? Itisin His care that I leave you.” 

She nodded assent, and later when the 
blinds of: the room were drawn tight and 
the hands were tolded over the liteless 
breast, a pale girl stepped out beyond the 
veranda and stood a moment gazing on 
nature’s wondrous works about her. The 
power and sweetness of the song again 
came to her. She litted her eyes and gazed 
on the blue expanse above her. *O my 
Father,’”’ she cried, teartully, “‘I could 
trust Thee in times of joy, but when sorrow 
came my taith ebbed low. And yet I 
knew ‘the heart ot the Eternal is most 
wondertully kind.’” 

And she was comforted. She could trust 
her beloved with God, and His peace en- 
tered her heart and lite. 

And the song which had helped to lift the 
burden from her became one of the most 
precious memories of her lite, although the 
singer’s name was never known. — SARA 
V. Du Bots, in Christian Intelligencer. 





Independently Poor 


— always had a good time, the other 
hk.) girls said ot Jessie — said it halt envi- 
ously, some of them. Her home was ad 
old-fashioned, rather shabby house where 
the turnishing and the style of lite were ot 
the plainest, but she welcomed her triends 
there cordially, and shared with them 
what she had without pretence or apology. 
She wore her plain clothes in the same way 
—prettily and daintily made, but inex- 
pensive always—and made the most of 
whatever pleasures came in her way with- 
out regard to appearing in costly array. 

“You seem to get as much satistaction 
out of everything as if you were inie- 
pendently rich,” said a discontented ac- 
quaintance one day. ‘I don’t see how you 
can.”’ 

“Well, it I am not independently rich, ! 
am independently poor, and I suppose 
that’s the next best thing,” laughed Jessie. 

Alter all, it is the independence that 
counts rather than either the wealth or te 
poverty. The simplicity of standing [or 
just what one is, witbout sham or pretence, 
litts a burden of tret and anxiety, and 
leaves the spirit tree. — Wellspring. 
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To Every Man His Work 


~HE Agricultural Department sent one 
of its expert gardeners to the White 
House to care for the rosebushes. While 
he was busy trimming them, says an ex- 
change, a man in a slouch hat, with a short 
coat buttoned close up to his neck, ap- 
proached the gardener and offered some 
suggestions. 

** You are cutting those bushes too closely. 
There’ll not be any flowers on them this 
year,” said the stranger. 

“That so?” asked the workman, as he 
continued snipping off the twigs ; “ well, 
I have been trimming rosebushes tor thirty 
years, and if you knew as much about this 
job as I do, you might be doing it your- 
self.” 

The other man turned on his heel and 
walked into the White House, where he en- 
tered the President’s private room, sat 
down at the President’s desk, and went to 
work at his own job. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOW ISAAC PLAYS BASEBALL 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


HERE is nothing that Isaac enjoys 

so well as a game of baseball. No 

one considers him an expert player, but 

that doesn’t disturb Isaac. When he sees 

fit to join in the game, nobody cares to 

hinder him. Although the boys with 

whom he plays are skilled in the art, if 

they see Isaac approaching they always 
make a place for him. 

He catches better than he pitches, and 
for this reason Elmer and Jack and 
Winslow always enjoy throwing the ball 
just to see him leap up into the air and 
catch it between his paws — for I shall 
have to explain that Isaac is a cat,a 
beautiful large gray cat with double 
paws. 

One afternoon Isaac stood upon the 
window-seat looking out of the window 
when the boys begau to play. He 
watched the ball as it sped back and 
forth through the air, turning his head 
uneasily from side to side, and excitedly 
lashing the air with his tail. Jack, who 
was the catcher, suddenly missed the 
ball which Elmer bad thrown a little too 
high. This was too much for Isaac to 
stand. He jumped down from the win- 
dow-seat and ran to the door; this being 
closed, he rushed back to the window. 
The screen was cotton netting, and Isaac 
dashed through it and arrived upon the 
scene just as Elmer again sent the ball 
whizzing through the air. 

Isaac saw it coming in season to catch 
it as it came down. His sharp claws 
held it tightly, and it- was with difficulty 
‘ yat the boys at last succeeded in coaxing 
him to give it up to them. 

Sometimes Jack says to him: ‘“‘ Want 
to play ball, Isaac?’’ After this, there is 
no peace until a game is started. 

Isaac has several times tried to use his 
paw for a bat, and one day he came to 
grief. The ball struck with great force 
against his outstretched paw, and it was 
many days before he again joined in the 
game. 

The boys cared for him tenderly, and 
when he at last began to limp around on 
three feet, they gave up playing baseball 
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for a while, until their little friend could 
again play witb them. 

The boys were very careful after this, 
however, that the ball was not thrown 
too hard when Isaac was taking part in 
the game ; and Isaac, to this day, carries 
a twisted paw, and limps a little, as a re- 
sult of his rashness, 


Waltham, Mass. 





SUNRISE AT THE LAKE 
ILGA E. HERRICK. 


[These verses are published without the knowledge of 
the young writer, who is only eleven years of age, the 
little duughter of Rev. A. H. Herrick, of Hudson. 
They were written entirely of her own accord, without 
suggestion or knowledge of any one, word for word 
as they appear.) 


’Tis early dawn; a soft pink flush 
Lies low about the hills. 

The morning star in beauty shines, 
Glory the heaven fills. 


A mist arises trom the lake 
In a sott, white, fleecy shroud, 
To wander o’er the waters calm 
Like some low-hanging cloud. 


The happy thrush trills to the morn 
A song sublime and sweet, 

And all the world seems hushed to hear— 
’Tis tor this hour so meet. 


A cloud, hung low o’er Belknap’s brow, 
Is tinted as the rose, 

While yonder one on Ossipee 
With a golden hue now glows — 


A token ot the waking morn, 
Proclaiming night is done, 

And a golden glow to herald 
The coming of the sun, 


The earth in silence holds its breath, 
And brighter glow the skies, 

While o’er the mountain, calmly grand, 
A glittering ball doth rise. 


The morning star hath vanished now ; 
The pink flush faded, too; 

But the bright-taced sun smiles down 
From his realm of brightest blue. 


Hudson, Mass. 





Don't Do It «Just for Now’’ 


ANY young people form habits 
which cripple and handicap them 
tor life by doiug things “just for now.” 
They let things drop wherever they happen 
to be, “just tor now,” thinking they will 
put the book, the tool, the letter, or the 
article ot clothing, later, where it belongs. 
When these young people grow up to 
manhood aud womanhood, they find that 
the habit of putting things down any- 
where, “just tor now,” has become a ty- 
rant that fills their lives with confusion 
and disorder. 

It takes no more time or effort to put a 
thing where it belongs, in the first place, 
than it does later, perhaps less; and the 
chances are that, if you do not do so at the 
proper time, you never will. 

Even it it costs you a little inconven- 
ience, at the moment, to put everything in 
its proper place, to do everything at the 
proper time, the orderly and methodical 
habits which you cultivate in this way will 
increase your power and usefulness a 
hundred-iold, and may save you much 
trouble and mortification in the tuture. — 
Success. 





A Zealous Attendant 


ILDRED’S papa was pastor of a yil- 

lage church and Mildred’s play- 

mate was Speaker, a big dog just outgrow- 
ing puppyhood and its pranks. One Ssun- 
day morning Mildred showed symptoms of 
measles, and mamma said, “ No going to 
church today.” Later Mildred went to the 
woodhouse to condole with Speaker, im- 
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prisoned there to prevent Ais church attend 
ance. 

* Poor, shut-up Speaker,” said Mildred, 
*T’ll make believe send you to church,’’ 
So, with much trouble, she arrayed him in 
one of her outgrown dresses. Through the 
full sleeves Speaker’s fore legs were torced, 
the waist safety-pinned across his shaggy 
chest and a little sunbonnet tied under his 
chin. 

* Now, Speaker, I’ll just peek out, but 
you muastn’t go,’ said Mildred, unfasten- 
ing the door. 

Speaker’s paws went against it with force; 
open it went in spite of Mildred, and up 
the street dashed Speaker. 

In the midst of bymn-reading there was 
a rush of pink gingham up the church aisle, 
a bombardment ot the pastor’s knees by 
clumsy, ruttie-encircled paws. 

Then Speaker sat on the platform and 
surveyed the congregation trom the shade 
of the pink poke bonnet. No “ make be- 
lieve ” tor Speaker. He was really there. 
— E. W. V., in Congregationalist. 





OUR DAISY CHAIN 





Sons of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Searle 


Two littie “ Daisies” this 


week! Isn’t that nice ? Of 
course these bright Jittle fel- 
lows are brothers. Oue is four 
years old, and his name is Al- 
bert Grayle Searle. The other 
is two, and his name is Dorman 
Winslow Searle. They live in 
Titicut, Massachusetts. You 
will have to look it up on the 
map, perhaps. They are the 
grandchildren of the late Rev. 
A. B. Truax, of the Vermont 
Conference, who went home to 
heaven about five years ago. So 
these little boys never saw their 
grandpa. Their dear grandma, 
Mrs. 'Truax, is living, however, 
and probably spoils Albert and 
Dorman, just as all grandmas 
do. They are bright, active 
boys, and quite musical. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarterly Review 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1902. 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Thou shalt remember the 
Lord thy God. — Deut. 8 : 18. 


2. THE LESSONS OF THE QUARTER were 
taken from Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy — five from the first-named book, 
one from the second-named, three from the third- 
named, and three from the last-named. The 
period covered was about forty years, including 
the occurrences at Sinai and the events of the 
Wilderness journey. 


38. HOME READINGS: Monday — Exod. 16: 
1-5. Tuesday — Exod. 20: 1-17. Wednesday — 
Exod. 82: 7-24. Thursday — Exod. 40: 17-38. Fré- 
day — Num. 10: 11-13; 29-36. Saturday — Num. 
18: 25-l4:4. Sunday — Num. 21: 1-9. 


Ii Lesson Analysis 


l. THE GIVING OF MANNA (Exod. 16: 
4-15). 

The stock of tood exhausted ; the dismay 
ot the people; their bitterly expressed re- 
gret that they had not diedin Egypt by “ the 
fleshpets and in the midst of abundance 
ot bread;”’’? God’s promise to rain trom 
heaven a daily supply, a double portiun to 
be gathered on Saturday; the announce- 
ment by Moses that God had heard their 
murmurings and would give them that 
evening miraculons proof (in a supply of 
quails} that He had led them forth, and 
also, in the morning, in abundance of bread 
— an announcement that came true — is an 
outline of the lesson. 


2. THe TEN COMMANDMENTS — DUTIES 
To Gop (Exod. 20: 1-11). 


The Israelites had reached Sinai. The 
pillar ot cloud had settled over its summit, 
and Moses had been twice summoned to it. 
For three days the people had “ sanctified ” 
themselves. Then, amid the quaking of 
the mountain, and the gleam of lightning, 
and the sound of a trumpet, God spoke. 
The First Commandment enforces His sole 
and supreme Godhead ; the Second defines 
the nature of His worship, rebuking idol- 
atry ; the Third hallows His name; and 
the Fourth, His day. 


3. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS — DUTIES 
TO MEN (Exod, 22: 12-17). : 

This lesson completes the Command- 
ments. From duties to God we passed to 
duties to men. The Fifth enjoins filial 
honor to both father and mother, promising 
length of days to theobedient. The Sixth 
guards the sacredness oi human lite. The 
Seventh forbids adultery. The rights of 
property and the wrong of robbery are set 
forth in the Eighth Commandment. The 
Ninth condemns all talseness between man 
and man; and the Tenth touches the very 
springs of conduct in forbidding us to 
** covet.” 


4. WoRSHIPING THE GOLDEN CALF 
(Exod. 32: 1-8 ; 30-35). 

Moses had tarried over a month on the 
mountain-top. The people below, becom- 
ing restless and impatient, call upon Aaron 
to make them a God to lead them forward. 
At his suggestion they bring him their 
golden earrings, and he tashions a calf 
which they accept. Hoping to make them 
regard this idol as an emblem of Jehovah, 
he builds an altar and proclaims a feast 
which soon degenerates into an orgy of in- 
decency and licentiousness. Moses, in- 
formed by God that the people had cor- 
rupted themselves, descends with Joshua. 
Angry at the spectacle which met his gaze, 
he dashes in pieces the tables of the law, de- 
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stroys the idol, reproaches Aaron, and 
causes the Levites to put to death three 
thousand of the ringleaders. The next day 
he returns to the summit and pleads with 
God tor their torgiveness, offering himself 
asan atonement for their sin. God prom- 
ises to lead the people, but postpones their 
punishment. 


5. THE TABERNACLE (Exod. 40: 1-13). 

Six months ot preparation, and the first 
day of the second year at Sinai has dawned. 
The Tabernacle is set up and inaugurated. 
First, the ark is conveyed to the western 
end, and veiled or curtained off; then the 
outer chamber was furnished with the table 
of shew-bread, the altar of incense and the 
seven-branched vandlestick ; atterward the 
brazen altar was set up outside and the 
laver near at hand, and the court of the 
Tabernacle was walled in with curtains. 
The completed house was next sanctified 
witb anointing oil, and Aaron and his sons 
invested with the appointed livery, and all 
these things were done “ according as the 
Lord commanded.” 


6. NADAB AND ABIHU (Lev. 10: 1-11). 


The principal points were: The presump- 
tion and guilt of Nadab and Abihnu, sons ot 
Aaron and recently consecrated to the 
priesthood, in lighting their censers with 
“strange fire” instead ot that from the 
altar ot burnt-offering; the lightning 
stroke of judgment which killed them in- 
stantly ; Moses’ reminder to Aaron of what 
God had said: “I will be sanctified in 
them that come nigh Me;” Aaron’s mute 
sorrow ; the direction to bury the smitten 
priests outside the camp without removing 
their garments ; the prohibition laid upon 
Aaron and his associates to show sigus of 
grief or suspend their duties in the sanc- 
tuary ; and the proclamation of a statute 
torbidding the priests to partake of wine 
while engaged in holy duties. 


7. JOURNEYING TOWARD CANAAN (Num. 
10: 11-13 ; 29: 36). 

The invitation extended by Moses to Ho- 
bab, his brother-in-law, to go with Israel to 
the promised land —* we will do thee good, 
for the Lord hath spoken good concerning 
Israel ;’’ Hobab’s refusal at first ; Moses’ 
successtul importunity, based on Hobab’s 
great usefulness because ot his familiarity 
with the wilderness — ** thou shalt be to us 
instead of eyes’’— and the reiteration of 
the promise of sbaring with him the Lord’s 
goodness; the three days’ journey of the 
host, directed by the ark and the overshad- 
owing cloud ; the ritual of the wilderness — 
* Rise up, Lord, and let Thine enemies be 
scattered,’”’ etc. — uttered when the day’s 
march began; and the halting prayer, “ Re- 
turn, O Lord, unto the many thousands of 
Israel ’’ — constitute an outline of the les- 
son. 


8. REPORT OF THE Spies (Num. 13: 26- 
14: 4). 

The Israelites had reached Kadesh. Their 
next journey would have taken them into 
the Promised Land — had they possessed 
faith. Unbeliet led to the sending out of 
twelve spies, one from each tribe, to travel 
through the land and make a report upon 
it. The spies made the journey and re- 
turned in safety. They brought specimens 
of the fruit ; but they also brought — ten of 
them, at least — disheartening reports of 
the walled cities and the gigantic Anakim, 
before whose stature they seemed like mere 
grasshoppers. In vain Caleb and Joshua 
protested that they were fully able to go up 
and possess it ; their cowardly companions 
persisted in their “‘ evil report.’’ Lamenta- 
tions, murmurings against Moses and 
against God, a mutiny against their leader, 
a proposal to go back to Egypt, followed ; 
with the punishment that they were turned 
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back to wander for torty years in the wil- 
derness until the unbelieving generation 
should perish. 

9. THE BRAZEN SERPENT (Num. 21:1-9), 

Angry at being turned back to “ compass 
the land of Edom,” and discouraged be- 
cause of the hardships of the wilderness, 
the people murmured against God and 
their leader, Moses, complaining that they 
had been led up to die in the breadless, 
waterless wilderness, and speaking dispar- 
agingly of the manna by which they were 
fed. Fiery serpents whose sting was tatal 
were sent in judgment, until the people, 
alarmed at the mortality, hastened to Moses 
with humble contessions and importunities 
that he would pray for them. His prayers 
availed. A brazen serpent was fashioned 
and set up on a standard, andevery victim 
who gazed at it was cured. 


10. THE PropHeT LIKE Moses (Deut. 
18 : 9-19). 

The Israelites were warned against re- 
sorting to sorcerers, eight types of whom 
were specified by name ; there would be no 
need to appeal to any form of superstition, 
because a prophet, inspired of God to teach 
the rigbt way, would never be wanting in 
their history. They need not be terrified 
lest God speak in person as He did at Ho- 
reb; a mediator would always be tound 
until One should arise like unto Moses, but 
infinitely surpassing him, who should unite 
in His personality the functions of king 
and priest as well as prophet. 


ll. LovING AND OBEYING Gop (Deut. 
30 : 11-20). 

The first and greatest commandment was 
insisted upop — the commandment to love 
God with a perfect heart. It was clearly 
shown that this requirement was neither 
difficult nor remote. It had not to be 
searched tor in the heights or in the abyss, 
or beyond the seas. It appealed to the tun- 
damental principle of our human nature. It 
was simply turning our supreme affection 
Godward, and conforming our life to His 
will. On obeying this command one’s des- 
tiny hinged. Life and prosperity or death 
and evil would result. 


12. THE DEATH OF Moses (Deut. 34: 
1.12). 


The view granted to Moses from the top 
of Pisgah on the borders of the Promised 
Land — a view miraculously extended till 
it embraced the entire region, north, south, 
west; his mysterious death and burial ; the 
lamentations of the Israelites tor thirty 
days at the toot of the mountain ; and the 
assumption of leadership by Joshua — is 
an outline of the lesson. 


Ill Questions 


1. From what books were the lessons 
taken ? 


2. What period of time and what lead- 
ing events were covered ? 


3. Why did the people murmur (Les- 
son I) ? 


a e J 
Disfigured Skin 
Wasted muscles and decaying bones. 

What havoc! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in 
the neck, inflammations in the eyes, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


9 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 


“Hood's Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s 
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4. How did God interpose ? 

5. Deseribe the scene at Sinai at the giv- 
ing of the law. 

6. Recite the first four Commandments, 
and give their meaning. 

7. What was “ the first Commandment 
with promise ? ” 

8. Recite the last five Commandnients 
and give their meaning. 

9. What is “ the eleventh Command- 
ment? ”’ 

10. What occurred while Moses tarried 
on the Mount ? 

ll. Why did Moses descend, and what 
did he do? 

12. What occurred when he returned to 
the Mount ? 

13. Describe the Tabernacle. 

14. Describe its furniture. 

15. Who paid for it? 

16. Who were Nadab and Abihu, and 
what sin did they commit ? 

17. What punishment followed ? 

18. What special probibitions were laid 
upon the priests, both on that occasion and 
in the juture? 


19. Whom did Moses invite to go with 
him, and what arguments did he use? 


20. What was the result ? 


21. Repeat the ritual of the wilderness, at 
the beginning and end of each journey. 


22. What led to the sending out of the 
spies ? 

23. What did they bring back ? 

24. How many and who had faith ? 


25. What rebellion and what punish- 
ment tollowed ? 


26. What caused the judgment of the 
fiery serpents ? 


27. What effect did it have? 
28. What remedy was used ? 


29. What use is made ot the incident in 
the New Testament ? 


30. Against what sort of impostors were 
the Israelites warned ? 


31. How would God meet the needs of 
His people ? 


32. Whatis the first and great command- 
ment ? 


33. How was it shown not to be difficult? 


34. What hinged upon it ? 


35. Where and under what circum- 
stances did Moses die ? 


36. What final view was granted him ? 


37. Why was he not permitted to enter 
the promised land? 





«A Man Named John Wesley’”’ 


N one of her lectures, Frances Willard 
told the story of a young nobleman 
who found himselt in a little village away 
off in Cornwall, where he never had been 
before. it was a hot day and he was 
thirsty, and his thirst increased as he rode 
up and down the village streets seeking in 
vain for a place where something stronger 
than water could be had. 

At last be stopped and made impatient 
inquiry ot an old peasant who was on his 
way home after a day ot toil. 

* How is it that I can’t get a glass of 
liquor anywhere in this wretched villages ot 
yours ?”’ he demanded, harshly. 

The old man, recognizing his questioner 
as a man of rank, pulled oft his cap and 
bowed humbly, but nevertheless there was 
a proud flash in his faded eyes as he an- 
swered quietly: 

“ My lord, something over a hundred 
years ago a man named John Wesley came 
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to these parts,” and with that the old peas- 
ant walked on. 

It would be: interesting to know just 
what the nobleman thought as he pursued 
his thirsty way. But what a splendid tes- 
timony was this to the preaching of John 
Wesley! For more than a century the 
word that he had spoken for his Master 
had kept the curse of drunkenness out of 
that village; and who can estimate the in- 
fluence tor good thus exerted upon the 
lives of those sturdy peasants? What 
nobler memorial could be desired by any 
Christian minister? — Wellspring. 





Rally Day Program 


The requests for copies of the Ratly Day service 
are already so numerous as to insure a very 
widespread observance of this great autumnal 
Sunday-schoo!l festival. The first edition of the 
program will run into the hundred thousands, 
and the aggregate circulation may reach half a 
million. 

Secretary Neely, of the Sunday Schoo! Union, 
bas provided a program which is musically 
worthy of the occasion, and which brings out 
its special significance as distinctively the 
Supnday-school commemoration day. It is the 
dsy on which all departmenis of the school re- 
sume the work after the relaxation of the sum- 
mer, and one of the exercises of the program 
ingeniously introduces all the departments 
of the model graded school, explaining them in 
interesting and simple terms. Thus the service 
is made the vehicle of valuable information in 
regard to the best modern methods of Sunday- 
school work. Other parts of the program give 
prominence to the work of the Sunday School 
Union. 

As has already been announced, these pro- 
grams, with hymns, tunes, and recitations, 
are distributed, free of charge, toallour schools 
which promise to give their Kally Day collec- 
tions to the Sunday School Union for its mani- 
fold uses in planting new schools at home and 
abroad, aiding feeble schools, and through its 
field workers im proving the methods of instruc- 
tion and management. Orders for the pro 
grams should be sent to the Sunday School 
Union, 150 Vifth Avenue, New Yoré city, or to 
the Methodist Book Concern or any of its de- 
positories. An early order is advised. The date 
of Rally Day is Oct. 11. 





Decided the Case 
' KF. H. KELSEY. 

Na modest country court house in Ver- 
mont, a few years ago,a case was on 
trial which involved the comparative verac- 
ity of two men. The court and lawyers had 
questioned and cross-questioned the wit- 
nesses until it seemed as though there could 
be nothing more to tell,and yet the dis- 
agreement remained unsettled. Finally 
the judge called the young son of one of the 
contestants, who, he tound, was present 





when the trade between the two men was 
made. The boy was asked to {tell what he 
knew about the agreement, which he did, 
and then the opposing lawyer, confident of 
easily breaking down his testimony, asked, 
in smooth, coaxing tones : 

** You have talked with your father about 
this case, haven’t you? ”’ 

* Yes, sir.” 

**He told you, didn’t he, about what to 
say it you were called to testify ? ”’ 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

“ And now won't you tell us just what he 
told you to say the agreement was?” 

“He told me to tell the truth,” said the 
boy, “ and I have done as he toldjme,”’ 

The case was at once given} to the jury, 
and the verdict was quickly returned in 
favor of the truthful boy’s,tather. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





i.ux Christi. An Outline Stud 
line Atwater Mason. The 

Yor. 

Thirty-five thousand copies of ‘“ Via 
Christi,” by Louise Manning Hodgkins, 
have been sold, and are being read with 
profit and delight by the members of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies of 
many denominations. Now the central 
committee having the matter in charge pre- 
sent the second course in the series for 1903, 
“A Study of India,” tor which ** Lux 
Christi ” is the teat-book. This production 
is an outline, not a picture; a condensed 
summary, not a history of India, religious, 
political or social. Neither is it a study of 
©bristian missions in India in detail. It 
simply furnishes a starting. point from 
which students may work out in all direc- 
tions imto the rich store of literature access- 
ible. An attempt has been made to give 
the master motives, major powers, and 
great historical workers their fitting place, 
but necessarily only a tew words could be 
allowed to each. The book is bighly meri- 
torious, and we heartily commend it to the 
students oi missions every where. 


of India. By_Caro- 
acmillan Co.: New 


Atalian Life in Town and Country. By Luigi 
Vellari. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York and Lon- 
don. Price, $1.20. 


This is the last of a very noteworthy 
series entitled, ‘““Our European Neigh- 
bors,”’ edited by William Harbutt, the pre- 
ceding volumes of which have been well 
received by the reading public. The sub- 
jects treated embrace: “ Divisions of the 
Population,” ‘The Aristocracy,” ‘“* The 
Middle Classes,” ‘Questions of Wealth 
and Poverty,’’ “Social Life in Town and 
Country,” “ Politica) Lite and Thought,” 
“Religious Lite and Thought,” “ Army 
and Navy,” and “ The Civil Service.” 


Remembered Days. By James B. Kenyon. Eaton 
& Mains: New York. 


Here is a collection of clever outing 
sketches by a close and sympathetic ob- 
server and entertaining writer. Who that 
has ever tasted the delight of early morn- 
ing hours will not teel a responsive thrill 
in reading the tollowing bit of description : 
“*The splendor of the morning is for those 
who will perceive it. What a stirring of 
lite’ What throbbings of wings, what call- 
ings ot countless voices, what busy pass- 
ings te and fro of all sentient things seek- 
ing food that lite may be prolonged tor 
still another day! The world pulsates 
with vitality; it is in the air,and in the 
earib, and in the waters under the earth. 
It riots within our own veins. How good 
it is to be alive!” The list of tonics in this 
attractive volume includes: ‘‘ The Trout 
Brook,’ “An Island Camp,” ‘“ Three 
Days,” “ A Shore Dinner,” “ A Tragedy,” 
““Wild Ducks,’ ‘*The Monarch of the 
Streath.” “ The Betrothed Ones of Grinder- 
wald.” Professor Kenyon is a well-known 
author, his poems and sketches evincing 
the highest literary merit. 


By Rev. A. C, Welch. 


r Photography. ’ 
Characte «rap Price, 81. 


Jennings « Pye : Uinctonati. 


Bishep Hamilton writes the ivtroductory 
chapter to this “collection of chapters on 
the developing process in the better lite ”’ — 
“*‘ verbal photographs,” as the author calls 
them. We are tavorably impressed with 
the chapter headings, the literary style of 
the author, and the general treatment ot the 
subjects handled. He has wisely illustrated 
his thought with numerous appropriate 
anecdotes. Weeancommend the book to 
our readers. 

9 : y , E, Stone Bassett. 
Syaumcs Sapnton; BY, Beach 

An invalid woman ot refinement is taken 
to the country tor her health. She is pas- 
sionately tond ot flowers,and sets about 
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making a garden. The outdoor life and iv- 
terest in the undertaking have a very bene- 
ficial effect, and, almost before she knows 
it, she has recovered. When she returns to 
the city, she finds that her husband has 
built a fine conservatory for her. Ever 
after she gives much of her time and atten- 
tion to the cultivation ot flowers, and she 
recommends floriculture as a sovereign 
remedy for nervous prostratiun and simi- 
lar ailments. 
The Philippines. ‘The First Civil Governor,” by 
Theodore Kooseveit; * Civil Government in the 


Philippines,’’ by Willlam H. Taft. The Outlook Co. : 
New York. Price, $1. 


The article by President Roosevelt was 
written for the Outlook in the summer ot 
1901, while he was Vice-President. It isa 
very interesting biog raphical outline of Mr. 
Tait’s career, and an authentic account ot 
how he came to be selected for his high and 
responsible office. Governor Taft’s own 
article is longer. He goes into consider- 
able detail about the organization ot vivil 
government, and tells many things that 
every good American ought to know. The 
book is very attractively printed. 


Around the Pan. By Thomas Fieming. Phe Nut 
Shell Publishing ‘/o.: New York. Price, §2. 


Uncle Hank, the hero ot this more or less 
mythical tale, sees the humorous and use- 
tul side of every teature of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. The book contains qual- 
ities of keev wit and exhibits a knowledye 
ot human nature which make it a very 
readable volume. It is profusely illus- 
trated with laughable pictures, drawn by 
the author, of what Uncle Hank saw and 
did. A sad portion of the book is the de- 
scription of the assassination of President 
McKinley by an eye-witness. It is accom- 
panied by a unique portrait of the mar- 
tyred President, drawn in one continuous 
line from centre to circumference, which is 
so wonderful and clever in execution that 
imitation is impossible. The mechanical 
work — paper, printing and binding — 
is of a very superior quality. 

Sea Breezes and Sand Dunes. By Rebecca Van 


Duesen. The Abbey Press: New York, London and 
Montreal. 


Prot. Stapleton builds a cottage on the 
seashore and takes his family there tora 
summer outing. The children have an en- 
joyable time and the mother incidentally 
reaches the conclusion that their health is 
ot more importance than is the observance 
ot certain conventional proprieties which 
are very dear to her. The story is charm- 
ingly written, and will be read as much for 
its style as for the variety of incidents and 
experiences which it recounts. 


The Spenders. By Harry Leou Wilson. Illustrated 
by O'Neill Latham. Lothrop Publishing Co.: Boston. 


In this very interesting story Daniel J. 
Bines makes a fortune in the mines of 
Montana, and leaves it to his tamily, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Bines, a daughter named 
Psyche, and a son who is prominent in the 
outworkings of the plot as ‘“ Percival.” 
Atter the death of Bines senior, Mrs. Bines 
and the son and daughter seek New York, 
after the style of those who become sudden- 
ly rich, and fall victims to the sharpers who 
move in good circles iu the metropolis and 
lie in wait for inexperienced people with 
plenty of money. Naturally the supposed 
social life of New York with its sham and 
heartlessness forms the background of 
much ot the story. Both Percival and 
Psyche have their little love affairs, but the 
mother goes in for benevolence, evidently 
actuated by honest motives. Percival is 
caretully looked atter by the young spend- 
thrifts of society, who help him part with 
his money rapidly. He soon learns to 
drink, gamble, and speculate in stocks, 
and loses millions very quickly. About 
this time Peter Bines, his grandfather, 
arrives from Montana on a visit. He is the 
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character of the story — honest, genuine, a 
little uncouth, but exceedingly shrewd. He 
discovers that Percival is steadily becom. 
ing a debauchee and deliberately hastens 
his financial ruin in the hope of saving the 
young man. Uncle Peter, as even his 
grandchildren call him, seems to go iown 
in the wreck with the rest of the family, 
and they all return to Montana. The old 
gentleman, however, had saved one mine 
which was sufficient to afford them a com- 
tortable start. They had been rescued trom 
their folly in time to enable them to redeem 
some of the waste of the past. The story 


is well written, is tull of incident, and gives 
a very fair idea ot the way in which hun- 
dreds ot people throw themselves into the 
whirlpool of lite in New York and in a few 
years lose money, character, ambition, and 
everything that makes up the sum.total ot 
uselulness and happiness. 





Magazines 





— Of timely interest in the Methodist Maga- 
zine and Review for September are an ilius- 
trated character-study of Lord Salisbury, by 
Norman W. Cragg. Also a study, with portrait, 
of Mr. Balfour, the new Premier. Other strik- 
ing illustrated articles are: ‘ Lying in State in 
Cairo,” “ Canadian Missions on Queen Charlotte 
Islands,” “ Sidney Lanier,’ by * Pastor Felix,” 
—a poet study of a poet. Dr. Carman writes 
on “ [mportant Current Questions.” (William 
Briggs : Toronto.) 


— The £ra for September comes out with a 
handsome buff cover and a cover design in tint, 
representing a woman clad in antique court 
costume, both of which greatly improve the ap- 
pearance of this magazine. “ Some Autumnal 
Toadstools,” by Charlies Meclivaine, is the 
title of the first paper. “ Uncle Tom's Cabin in 
Kentucky,” by Joseph M. Rogers, is a dis- 
cussion of the charge made by some Lexington 
women that the play does not properly repre- 
sent slavery as it existed when the book was 
written. There is a profusely illustrated article 
on “ Newport Present and Past,” by Mary Moss. 
Additional chapters of “ Marie Antoinette.” by 
Henry Francis, appear, together with a variety 


of short stories and poems. The mechanical 
work, illustrations, and quality of paper are of 
a very high grade of excelience. (Henry T. 
Coates & Co.: Philadelphia.) 





A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
Medicine not Needed in this Case 





It ishard to convince some people that 
coffee does them an injury. They lay their 
bad feelings to almost every cause but the 
true and unsuspected one. 

-But the doctor knows ; his wide experi- 
ence has proven to him that to some sys- 
tems coffee is an insidious poison that 
undermines the health. Ask the doctor it 
coffee is the cause of constipation, stomach 
and nervous troubles. 

** | have been a coffee drinker all my life. 
I am now 42 years oid, and when taken 
sick two years ago with nervous prostra- 
tion, my doctor said that my nervous sys- 
tem was broken down and that I would 
have to give up coftee. I got so weak and 
shaky I could not work, and reading your 
advertisement of Postum Food Coffee I 
asked my grocer if he had any of it. He 
said yes, and that he used it in his family 
and it was all it claimed to be. 

“So I quit coftee and commenced to use 
Postum steadily, and found in aboat two 
weeks’ time I could sleep soundly at night 
and get upin the morning feeling fresh 
and well. In about two months I began to 
gain flesh. I only weighed 146 pounds 
when I commenced on Postum, and now IT 
weigh 167 and feel better than I did at 20 
years of age. 

“Tam working every day and sleep well 
at nigbt. My two children were great 


coftee drinkers, but they have not drank 
any since Postum came into the house, and 
are far more healthy than they were be- 
tore.”” — Stewart M. Hall, Fairfield, W. Va. 
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CANADIAN METHODIST .GEN. 
ERAL CONFERENCE 
“ ALIQUIS.” 


UR General Conterence, like your 
own, meets every tour years, and 
this is often enough. It discourages consti- 
tutional tinkering, and leads to better di- 
gested legislation. Presumably the wiser 
heads g% to this ecclesiastical parliament, 
the ‘lite oi the church. It is purely a rep- 
resentative body, one minister in twelve 
being elected by hi: fellows in the Annual 
Conterences, and as many laymen by their 
electoral colleges. No one is an ex-officio 
member; even the General Superintendent 
must be elected. 

It is fortunate that the General Confer- 
ence meets in the city of Wiunipeg, the 
chief city of the’ prairie provinces of Mani- 
toba, beginning ept.4. It thus comes face 
to tace with one of the most important 
problems which shall engage its attention 
— how to meet the rapid development in 
resources and popalation of our great 
Northwest. This will tax the energies of 
the church as they never were taxed be- 
tore. 

Canadian Methodism is even more demo- 
cratic in its constitntion and modes of work 





REV. ALBERT CARMAN, D. D. 


General Superintendent of Methodist Church 
of Canada 


than tbat of the United States. Its chief 
officers are no loras over God’s heritage. 
They derive their power directly trom the 
people as represented in the General Con- 
terence, and aie responsible to the people. 
There are no life appointments ; every offi- 
cial must take his chance of re-election. 
The General Superintendent is only primus 
inter pares. Yet the church is not given to 
change for the sake of change. Most of the 
men in charge of connectional departments 
have been honored by reappointments to 
the work in which they have shown effi- 
ciency. 

In 1883 the different bodies of Methodists 
united. Such diverse elements as the Wes- 
leyans, without lay delegation ; the Primi- 
tives, with two lay delegates tor every min- 
ister; the Episcopal Methodists, with a 
bishop elected tor life, sank their minor 
differences in a larger umity. The seal ot 
Divine approval has been placed on this 
movement. Since 1883 the church has 
grown in ministry from 1,643 to 2,016; in 
membership from 169,803 to 291,895; in 
number of churches from 3,159 to 4,584; 
and in the number of Sunday ‘schools trom 
2,707 to 3,425. 

Bishop Carman surrendered his lile office 
in his own church, and became General 
Superintendent of the united church. For 
well-nigh a score of years he has exhibited 
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marvelous efficiency in his work. His 
jourveyings from Bermuda to Japan have 
tar surpassed in extent those of St. Paul. 
He has: wondertully contributed to the uni- 
fying of administration in the different 
Conterences, and possesses an extraordi- 
nary degree of executive ability. His sixty- 
nine years sit lightly upon him. Grizzled 
in physiques, he is ever youthful and viva- 
cious in spirit. No man van preside with 
greater skill in General or Annual Confer- 
ence or connectional committees than this 
model chairman. His opening address at 
the General Conterence rang like 


A Bugle Call, 


summoning the church to fuller consecra- 
tion and to an audacity of faith in essaying 
the mighty tasks of the tuture. It pre- 
sented an able review of the quadrennium. 
‘The most marked feature of this period was 
the completion of our Twentieth Century 
Fund. Four years ago we proposed to 
raise a thank-oftering of a million dollars. 
We did raise nearly a million and a hall. 
This is relatively a greater achievement 
than the million guinea fund of a much 
wealthier church in Britain. 

Methodism is the leading Protestant 
church in the Dominion, with nearly a mil- 
Lonadherents. Its chief progress has been 
in the Northwest. During the last decade 
in Manitoba the population has increased 
67 per cent.; the Anglicans increased 45 
per cent.; the Presbytefians, 67 per cent. ; 
and tbe Methodists, 75 per cent. In the 
Northwest Territories the increase in pop- 
ulation was 138 per cent., that ot the 
Anglicans 78 per cent., ot the Presbyteri- 
ans 122 per cent., and of the Methodists 178 
per cent. Nevertheless our increase during 
the last quadrennium is the smallest since 
the union of 1883, being less than one-half 
ot the average and less than one-third ot 
its most prosperous quadrennium. 

Dr. Carman called earnest attention to 
this relative decrease. He emphasized the 
importance of th3 old-fashioned class- 
meetings and the old-time revivals, and 
depiored the apparent spirit of worldly 
conformity shown in the agitation to re- 
move trom the Discipline the restrictive 
clause prohibiting questionable amuse- 
ments, as dancing, card-playing, theatre- 
going,and the like. This agitation comes 
not from the young people, who in their 
League conventions have earnestly pro- 
tested against the removal ot the restrict - 
ive clause. Dr. Carman declared that that 
removal now would be retrograde action tor 


Methodism —a retreat from its higher posi- f 


tions, and a victory tor worldly- mindedness 
and questionable, it not decidedly sinful, 
contormity to the world. He reiterated the 
inflexible hostility of Methodism to the 
liquor traffic,and urged the most strenu- 
ous effort to seek prohibition in all the 
provinces, and especially in Ontario and 
Manitoba, where it is a live political issue. 
The chiet burden ot his address, however, 
was the open door presented by the enor- 
mous immigration to the Canadian North- 
west, and the imperative need of an ade- 
quate reeponse on the part oft the church to 
this call ot God to go up and possess the 
land. This stirring address, like that of a 
Caleb or Joshua, was punctuated with ap- 
plause, and, at the request of the Confer- 
ence, was distributed to its committees. 


Missionary Advance 


One ot the first questions taken up was 
missions. The record of the quadrennium 
was tull of encouragement. The fund had 
grown in four years from $243,051 to $306,429 
—an increase of $63,376, not including #4+,- 
352 received trom the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 
average of nearly $300,000 per year. 


Rev. Dr. Sutherland, secretary, has ably | 





Its total income was $1,118,210, an 
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guided’ ‘the missionaty interests: of th® 
church for twenty-eight years. He has just 
returned trom a visit io Japan, where, not- 
withstanding his seventy years, he climbed 
the mountains on foot and pertormed prod- 
igies of work. He is the readiest, wittiest 
man in the Conterence,a very Rupert of 
debate, who always has an apt story to 
clinch an argument or turn the Jaugh on an 
opponent. 

The Corterence adopted with enthusiasm 
an advance missionary policy which tully 
met the expectations of the church. It or- 
dered the appointment of four superintend- 
ents for home mission work —- one tor New 
Ontario, two tor Manitoba and the North- 
west, and one tor British Columbia, and a 
corresponding secretasy. There is also to 
be established a special fund for carrying 
out this bold policy. 

Mr. N. W. Rowell, king’s counsel, a bril- 





REV. JOHN porrs, D. D. 
Secretary of Education 


liant young lawyer of Toronto, gave an ad- 
dress which completely carried the Confer- 
ence with its eloquent figures — there is no 
other word to apply to them. The immi- 
gration to Canada west of the Great Lakes 
has increased from 10,864 in 1897 to 52,880 in 
seven months of the present year, with the 
tide still flowing that shall bring it up to 
70,000 betore its close. A marked feature is 


{Continued on Page 1216. | 





YOU CAN MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


l never made less than $00 a day selling 
Martha Baird's Flavoring Creams, used to fla. 
vorand color Ice Creams, Custards, Pies, Des- 
serts, Cakes, Lcing-, Vandies,ete The C Joring 
is strictly Vegetable. They are made from 
purest Concentrates, and sre true to the Fruits 
they represent. I[ xell from one to ten flavors at 
every House, Hote!, Boarding-House, Drug- 
store, etc. With a litile Cake Icing I demon- 
strate the mixing in jess than a minute. Wher- 
ever introduced you gain a permanent cus- 
tomer. Bakers claim one pound of the Flavor- 
ing Creams goes as faras a gallon of Liquid 
Extract. Keeps perfectly pure for years. his 
is not a powder, but is in the form of a very 
thick cream. Any reader of this paper, out of 
employment, can make a little fortune selling 
these Creams. Send for particuiars to Mrs. 
Martha Baird, Dept. 63, No. 107 Beatty St.. Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Shestarted me in business, and will 
do the same for you. Kk. A.C. 





Oll--SMELTER--MINES. 


Dividend- Paying Mining, Oll and 
Smelter isted and 
Unlisted, our ya. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & €0., 


Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 


‘ Booklets pynes our successful plan for realizing 








the large interest and profits of legitimate min- 
ing, oiland smelteri nvestments, sub. blanks, full 
i particulars, etc., sent free on application. 
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COMPLETE CHRISTLIKENESS * 


REV. JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


** Every one that is perfect shall be as his Master.” 
— LUKE 6; 40. 


HIS text has the merit of being brief, 
plain, pointed, comprehensive, and 
captivating. We have here given us at once 
the true standard of Christian Perfection 
— which is of great importance. There has 
been a great deal of controversy as to 
what the standard is, what the word “* per- 
tect”? properly means, what should be in- 
cluded in it, what excluded trom it. Itis 
a question, on some accounts, by no means 
easy toanswer. For the word perfect, like 
some other words, has a number of mean- 
ings. The Scripture writers use it in a 
variety of ways, as do theological writers 
also, which has given rise to no end of con- 
fusion. It has three significations, which 
must be borne caretully in mind if we 
would keep out of trouble. 

1. It may mean simply mature, adult, 
grown-up. That is, it may be used to des- 
ignate established, experienced believers 
who have reached a fairly high degree of 
spiritual advancement, a considerable emi- 
nence in true piety. It is very commonly 
used in this way by the Old Testament 
writers, also by Paul and others of the 
apostolic teachers. They put it in direct 
apposition to childhood, thus proving that 
they mean by it adulthood. Examples of 
this are seen in Ephesians 4 and Hebrews 
5 and 6. 

2. The word perfect may be taken in a 
stricter, more exact sense as meaning one 
who has reached finality, where there can 
be no improvement. This is the literal 
meaning of the Greek root behind the ad- 
jective rendered pertect, and of the Latin 
roots at the base of the English word per- 
fect; it means the ending, or something 
carried through to completion; hence 
something which is tree trom defect, or 
some one who in every part fulfills the 
original design of his creation, meets every 
requirement of the law of his being ; one 
who has arrived at the goal beyond which 
there is nothing further, and is able to pre- 
sent a character and conduct which are in 
all respects ideal, a model. 

3. Besides maturity and finality there is 
a third meaning of the term pertiection, 
which may be expressed by the word con- 
sistency. It is employed by some good 
writers to describe every genuinely con- 
verted person who leads a normal, regular 
Christian lite. They say, and very rightly, 
that such a one, however little mature he 
may be, is perfect as a babe in Christ, for 
God does all His work pertectly. They 
affirm that such a one is pertectly saved, in 
that he has a clear title to heaven, and 
would go there should he die. They declare 
that he is saved from all sip properly 
so called, so far as he sees it and knows it 
to be sin, tor he cannot obtain or retain the 
favor of God if he voluntarily, purposely, 
williully, does what God forbids or reluses 
to do what He commands; he loves God 
with all his heart, for God does not accept 
a divided heart. John Wesley used the 
word sometimes in this lower sense, and 
others have done it. But it is so likely to 
be misunderstood that it is better probably 
to discard this meaning altogether. 

And the first sense, that of maturity, 
ripeness, or full growth, is a very mislead- 
ing figure of speech when applied to per- 
sons. When a thing is ripe physically it 
begine to rot. Maturity in the physical 
world implies quick-coming decay and 
death, whereas this is not so at all in the 
spiritual world. Maturity also has an al- 
most infinite number of degrees, which dis- 
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qualifies it utterly to be a synonym for per- 
fection. There is no exactness to it what- 
ever. Everybody is more or less mature. 
It is so very vague and indefinite that it has 
no particular value in this accurate scien- 
tific age when people seek for precision of 
thought and prefer words that are not am- 
biguous. If we wish to refer to people 
established in grace, enlarged in knowl- 
edge, symmetrically developed, vpiritually 
beautiful and strong, we can certainly say 
so in these words without much trouble, 
and avoid using the word perfect in this 
sense, for it will surely get us into diffi- 
culty. It is true that a number of our 
standard Methodist writers, beginning 
with Fletcher, have thus used it, but the 
result has been most uniortunate. 

We sha!l do well, then, as a rule, to con- 
nect with the word perfect, when we speak 
theologically or accurately, the second 
meaning, the proper meaning, that of final- 
ity, the ideal, reaching the goal — in short, 
entire freedom from depravity, trom that 
disordered, abnormal, morally diseased or 
detective condition, that bias toward bad- 
ness which we seem to have inherited from 
our forefathers and to have increased by 
our own evil deeds. This is not the usual 
meaning ot the word in the Scriptures, but 
it seems pointed at in a few places; and it 
is by all odds the best meaning to stick to 
it we would have clearness in our theolog- 
ical thinking or our practical undertakings. 

Every one that is perfect, then, in this 
high sense, every one who has reached the 
goal, the ideal, who is free from every- 
thing that previously marred his be- 
ing and doing, shall be as his Master. In 
other words, the perfect Christian is 


Entirely Christlike. 


Here is the standard, the only standard, 
the one goal toward which we are to press 
our way without cessation. 

None of us can reach this, it will be said. 
Pertectly true. It is hardly probable that 
any one claims to have got as much Christ- 
likeness as it is possible tor him to have, or 
to perfectly repeat the Master in thought, 
word, and deed. If any ot us are so mis- 
led as to think we have got where we can- 
not be any better, it is certain that other 
people watching us do not think so; they 
see considerable room for improvement in 
us yet. It is not probable that any ot us 
are sufficiently developed as yet in mind 
and soul to discern under all circumstances 
just what the spirit of Jesus would require 
of us, to tell without error just what periect 
Christlikeness in our case would really 
mean, what Christ would actually doif He 
were herein our place. This is a natter in 
which we may grow a great deal without 
reaching the limit. We can fancy quite 
early iu our Christian course that we know 
it all, just as a student whe has mounted a 
little way up the ladder of learning may 
think that he surveys the entire scene, but 
who finds out his mistake after a while and 
grows much more modest; and the really 
ripe scholar sees so much more to be gained 
that he says very little about present 
attainments. It is the same with the grow- 
ing saint. The goal keeps ahead of him: 
it is ever advancing; he has an ever keener 
sensibility to sin, his conscience gets more 
sensitive, whatseemed once little sins ot no 
importance now trouble him much it he 
allows them. To be a thorough- going, all- 
round, completely developed, periectly 
symmetrical Christian of the New Testa- 
ment sort, now takes on proportions that 
once he would not have dreamed of. If his 
ideal of pertect goodness and of perfect 
conduct does not grow, it is a sure sign that 
he is not growing as he might, and it is a 
sure preventive of his growing. Any and 
every line of art illustrates this. Does not 
the painter or the sculptor or the musician 
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find himselt ever dreaming cf a height of 
excellence he has not yet reached, detecting 
flaws in his work that he hopes by and by 
to remove? Does he not count each accom. 
plishment or attainment as simply a step- 
ping-stoue to that which is higher, some- 
thing to be swilttly left behind ? If not, woe 
unto him, his day is done, he has no future. 
Holy living is one of the fine arts, the 
finest and grandest ct all, and he has no 
chance whatever of reaching perfection in 
it, of becoming wholly Christlike, or any- 
thing near it, who sees nothing about him, 
within or without, that cannot be brought 
into closer approximation to the great 
Model. 

Granted, then, that complete Christlike- 
ness, in the most absolute sense of the 
term, is something that we are ever to get 
nearer to, but never to pertectly grasp. 
What follows? Contession of defeat? No. 
Despair? No. Indolence? Never. Em- 
pyrean proiessions of impossible things ? 
Certainly not. Lowering of the standard, 
that we may count ourselves to have got 
there and take our ease without disturb- 
ance? Perish the thought! That is the 
thing that is constantly being done, the 
more’s the pity. It must not be done. No! 
no! Let the standard stay as the thing to 
strive aiter. For this is the New Testament 
standard of experience and lite; not sim- 
ply “the highest New Testament stand- 
ard,” as our Kpworth League pledge so 
singularly and misleadingly phrases it, 





A Girl’s Problem 


How to Feed Herself when Running 
Down 





“*Ilam astenographer!” That statement 
brings upa picture of long hours of tire- 
some indoor confinement, close mental 
concentration, and subsequent exhaustion 
and brain fag. Then comes up the tood 
question. 

A young lady in Dayton, Ohio, writes : 
‘“* Some time ago I was a stenographer in a 
large city retail store,and baving the re- 
sponsibility of the office work resting large- 
ly upon me my health began gradually to 
decline, and I stood tacing the difficult 
problem of finding relief of some kind or 
leaving my situation. Worry added to wy 
trouble ; I became dyspeptic and nervous, 
and suffered with insomnia and restless- 
ness at night. 

“* I was speaking of my illness one day to 
a trained nurse, who recommended that I 
begin a systematic diet of Grape-Nuts at 
once, as she had seen its beneficial effect 
upon several of her patients who had sut- 
fured as I did. 

**So I began to use the food conscientious- 
ly. It formed my entire breakfast, with per- 
haps Postum Coffee or some other nourish- 
ing drink, and a second dish was taken at 
the evening meal. In about two weeks 
time I began to feel stronger and more 
hopeful, my digestion and appetite were 
better, I was less nervous, and could sleep. 
I continued the diet steadily, and soon 
courage and vitality began to revive, and 
once more I began to think success lay 
somewhere in this big world for me. 

“My work grew smoother and easier, 
and afterseven months of this diet I could 
do almost twice the amount ot work ina 
day,and do iteasily and without feeling 
exhausted. 

“Today I am filling a much more respon- 
sible position, and do the work easily and 
satisiactorily. I attribute it all to Grape- 
Nuts, which I still continue to use. For a 
palatable and healthtul diet there is noth- 
ing on the market to equal it, and the fact 
should become of common knowledge.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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not the highest standard as though there 
were many allowable standards, but the 
ope and only standard or measure or 
model, the one criterion of excellence by 
comparison with which our conduct is to 
be checked and regulated. There can be 
but one standard which we are earnestly to 
seek for ourselves and do what we can to 
help others to attain. That standard is 
Christlikeness, and our only business is a 
closer and closer approximation to that 
ideal. 

The one practical question, then, for us to 
consider is, how can we best facilitate this 
approximation ? What are the means that 
will most fully aid us in this great work of 
getting as near as possible to Christ? 
There seem to be 


Three Essentials to Saintliness 


or full salvation, corresponding substan- 
tially to the three general divisions we 
commonly make in mental philosophy — 
sensibilities, intellect, will. That is to say, 
each of these three great departments ol 
our being must be intensely engaged in the 
enterprise of becoming Christlike, or we 
shall fail im that enterprise. All our 
powers must be invoked, all our resources 
called upon, all our capacities enlisted, or 
we cannot succeed. Take first the sensi- 
bilities. 

1. There must be strong desire aiter 
God, deep hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness. Without this we shall not get it. 
The trouble with the rank and file of the 
Christian army is that it is too well satis- 
fied with itself. The apathy, the spiritual 
indifference, the lukewarmpess, that rest 
on the majority oft professing Christians 
must somebow be broken up, or there can 
be no advance. What will destroy it? 
Anything that fixes the thought, that con- 
centrates the mind, on holy matters. We 
do not want God very much because we 
know Him so little. We know Him so lit- 
tle because we are so little with Him. It 
takes time to be holy, and we mistakenly 
think we have not the time to giveit. The 
truth is, we have not time tor anything 
that necessarily interteres with this. More 
study of the Bible, more praying, meditat- 
ing and conversing on these themes, more 
mingling with those that are red-hot that 
we may get heated by contact. Until we 
come to feel in some way a deep, intense 
longing tor all the Cbhristlikeness there is 
to be had, we shall certainly not take the 
steps to gain it. Hence this is the primary 
condition to be compassed —a desperate 
desire, leading up to a readiness to sell all 
and buy the pearl ol greatest price. 

4%. The feelings having been strongly 
aroused, the next step is to get a clear men- 
tal grasp ot the thing to be attained and the 
ineans of attainment. Vaguenessin theory 
will lead to vagueness in practice. The 
best brains one has, or can borrow, must 
be laid under contribution here. 

There is one direction that Paul gave to 
his Colossian converts (2: 6) that seems to 
me extremely pertinent right here. He 
said to them: “ As ye received Christ Je- 
sus, so walk yein Him.” There is a whole 
philosophy ot Christian Pertection in that 
simple sentence. How did we receive 
Christ Jesus? By torsaking all our sinus 
just so far as we saw them or knew them, 
by surrendering ourselves to the tull extent 
of the light at that time accorded as to 
what such surrender comprised. It wasa 
surrender which included repentance and 
faith, or giving up and trusting Him for 
the acceptance ot what we gave. That was 
the process then, and that must continue to 
be the process right along to the end. The 
ever tuller surrender, the ever deepening 
consecration, that is the main key to the 
whole business. Nobody can be genuinely: 
converted and accepted of God who will- 
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fully withholds anything. Jesus said 
(Luke 14: 33): ** Whosoever he ibe ot you 
that renounceth not all that he hath, he 
cannot be My disciple.” And that must be 
so 1n the nature of the case. The Master 
cannot make any bargain in this matter, o1 
welcome a divided service, a heart not 
wholly submitted. But while the convert 
does not willfully withhold anything, and 
would not be accepted if he did, it is mani- 
fest that his knowledge at that time is com- 
paratively small, that God has many 
things to say unto him which he cannot 
bear then, and that must be said subse- 
quently when he shall have got more fully 
steadied and settled in his new lite. Hence 
while all is put on the altar at the begin- 
ning so far as he knows (and it cannot be 
put there effectively any turther or other- 
wise), there is very much which at that 
time he does not know, and wbich must on 
that account be postponed to a subsequent 
time. This is the reason, and the only rea- 
son, why the whole work of purification and 
periection cannot be done at once when the 
sinner first comes to God. It is not through 
any defect on God’s part, but on the sin- 
ner’s part; it is not a matter ot God’s 
power simply, as some people vainly imag- 
ine and teach — “Is not God able to do so 
and so?” they ask — but a matter also ot 
the believer’s ability to co-operate intelli- 
gently and effectively in the work. And 
this defect on the part of the human agent 
will appear all along the way as well as at 
the start, and will make the result always 
to be something less than what it would be 
did it depend solely on the power of God. 
Knowledge will increase right along 
throughout a man’s mortal lite, he will 
keep discovering trom time to time things 
to be given up which he did not see before, 
his conscience will get increasingly sensi- 
tive, his mind increasingly informed, his 
vision cl ared, larger and larger disclosures 
will be made to him of that exceeding 
abundance which God is able to do tor him 
and in him. And thus as he grows in 
knowledge he will grow in taith, in love, in 
holiness ot heart and life. Higher heights 
and deeper depths will open betore him, 
and, as he thus advances, becuming more 
and more holy, less and less sintul, all the 
time, he becomes more and more able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the 
length and breadth and height and depth 
ot that love of God which passeth tull 
knowledge, and he becomes increasingly 
filled with all the tullness of God. 

As we received Jesus Christ, we walk in 
Him. No more important or comprehensive 
statement than that, on this subject, can 
possibly be made. The Christian lite is 
one trom beginning to end. The genuine, 
earnest, consistent believer, the normal 
Christian convert, is tree from committing 
known sin at every stage of his life, and in 
that lower, modified, improper sense of 
the term is a perfect Christian — periect in 
his purpose. He does not willitully with- 
hold anything from God; he does not 
knowingly do anything that God torbids; 
whatever he discerns to be wrong he for- 
sakes; he could not otherwise be justified 
in God’s sight, could not be justified at 
first, or retain his tull justification after- 
ward. This lite without conscious condem- 
nation God makes possible to him trom 
the beginning. Anything short ot it we 
cannot allow to be a truly consistent, gen- 
uine Christian lite. ‘*‘ Whosoever is born 
ot God does not commit sin” purposely 
and williully. Any conscious sin, recog 
nized as such, allowed or cherished, is in- 
compatible with true sonsi.ip and the 
approval of God. We must hoid up that 
standard tor regeneration. Wemust. To 
lower it a particle on any account 1s crim- 
inal. But though the purpose must be 
right and the intention pure in the earlier 
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(COPPER CURES 
- CONSUMPTION 


REV. PARKER SAYS HE 
WOULD HAVE DIED BUT 
FOR THE COPPER CURE. 


BPO 


Noted Pastor of the Christian Church 
Tells how Close to Death Consump- 
tion Had Him, and What Saved 
Him — Any One can Receive FREE 
Specially Written Books which Ex- 

| plain Exhaustively the Cure and Pre- 

| vention of Consumption by “ Anti- 
| dotum Tuberculose.’’ 


0. K. BUCKHOUT 
Chairman Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy 
Co. (Ltd.) ; Member of British Tuberculo- 
sis Congress ; Member International 
Association for the Prevention 

of Tuberculosis. 


Last February Rev. J. R. Parker, pastor 
ot the Christian Church in the little town of 
Niantic, Ill., was so close to death from 
quick consumption -that tew expected him 
to live, and he himself could not see many 
years before him. Three hemorrhages in 
two days is enough to kill almost anybody, 
and it came dangerously near cutting short 
the ministerial career of Pastor Parker. 

But just when the future looked darkest 
he heard of the famous Copper Cure, and 
straightway put himself into communica- 
tion with the company and promptly re- 
ceived bocks and other prin matter tell- 
ing how Copper, in the form ot * Antidotum 
Tuberculose,” kills the germs that cause 
consumption, and then builds up the con- 
stitution, doing away with all the coughing, 
spitting, hemorrhages, fever and night 
sweats; creating lung tissue, flesh and 
muscle, and new, rich blood. Rev. Mr. 
Parker read, was convinced, and sent tor 
the treatment, with the tollowing results as 
expressed in his own words. (Copy of 
original letterin Dr. Parker’s own hand- 
writing sent to all who send name and ad- 
dress to the company.) 


The Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. : 

DEAR Stks: During the last two years I had 
bad a number of severe hemorrhages, and three 
within two days just before I began your treat- 
ment, but have had nosigns of any since. A 
few days ago a gentleman fram the country 
was teliing some men in the store here that 
when be first saw me after I came here two 
years ago, he went home and said to his wife: 
* Niantic will be without a preacher soon, for 
that fellow is going to die;” and | guess I 
would, had | not used the * Copper Cure.” 

Yours truly, 
REv. J. R. PARKER, 
Pastor Christian Cuurch, Niantic, Il). 


Let no one hesitate to send to the com- 
pany for tull intormation, which is gladly 
sent free. The address is Kalamazoo Tu- 
berculosis Remedy Co., 284 Main St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. They will send you the most 
complete books ever written on consump- 
tion, tully illustrated, and telling all about 
the disease, how to effect its cure, and it 

ou are predisposed to it, either through 

ereditary or contagion, how to prevent it. 
All this costs you nothing, so be sure and 
send your name and address today, and you 
will learn how you, too, can be cu in 
your own home just as Rev. Parker was. 
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CHURCH MONEY 


COME.‘ EASY for Young People’s Socteties, Sunday Schools or Classes by 
Using Our Beautiful Souvenir Glass PAPER WEIGHTS. 

Mail us a photograph of your church and pastor (Cabinet size preferred. 

We will reproduce them together in one gross (144) solid glass paper weights, =. 

g cut, which is greatly reduced in size, actual size 4 inches long, 2% Inches fF 

These beautiful weights will readily sell at sigt't for twenty-five cents each to 

church members and business men in your locality, many of whom will buy several. as they make a 


separately). ; 
similar to accompanyin 
wide and 1 inch thick, 
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stages of the Christian lite as well as in 
the later, in the earlier there is very much 
ot ignorance and weakness, and the grad- 
ual removal of this (it cannot be removed all 
at once) is the work of development toward 
entire Christlikeness, or entire sanctifica- 
tion. The only difference between the ver- 
iest babe in Christ just born and the ripest 
saint just ready for glory is that of knowl- 
edge (knowledge, and that which to the 
loyal heart necessarily flows from it) — the 
only difterence. The latter — the ripe saint — 
has a much larger degree of the same kind 
of holiness which was implanted in the 
tormer by the Holy Spirit as his birthright 
when he became a member of the kingdom 
of heaven. 
If it be asked, ‘** Where does the 


Second Blessing 


comein?” and “ What should be said 
about that? ’’ my answer is, it is a very 
good thing it properly understood. Would 
to God that all the Lord’s people were 
blessed in the largest and fullest sense, not 
only a second time, but many times! There 
is « place tor many blessings in the scheme 
here outlined — just as many as may be 
necessary. Some will need more than 
others. The number of blessings, that is, 
emotional crises,a persun will need will 
depend a great deal on his temperament 
and training, his state of mind, his course 
ot life. All must have one blessing, which 
we call conversion. The work done at con- 
version greatly differs in depth in different 
cases, according to circumstances. Some 
seem to have so thorough a work, they 
have so clear an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of Christian growth, they are gifted 
with such determination and energy, that 
they go right along irom that hour, stead- 
ily, unswervingly, triumphantly, with no 
eall for further definite crises. But their 
number, I think, is small. Nearly all need 
other crises, many crises, some of which 








your wash- 
ing-powder i 
dangerous. 
One can’t tell 
from the first 
few washings. 
) After a time 


your clothes 
“goallat once.” Costly experi- 
menting. But here is PEARL- 
NE, known and proved to 
be absolutely harmless. 
Costs but a trifle more than 
the poorest. To save that trifle 

you risk allthe wash. 670 
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will be greater, some less in importance. 
That is, they need to be brought face to tace 
with the tact that they have sadly tallen 
bebind their privilege and are not living as 
near to God as they ought, are not as tully 
surrendered to Him as their further light 
makes possible and obligatory upon them 
now ; and when this fact is brought clearly 
home to them a crisis ensues. It they heed 
the voice ot the Spirit and make the tull 
surrender demanded, then a great blessing 
comes to them, and they go on from it with 
much more speed. If they do not heed the 
voice of the Spirit, if they retuse to enter 
the larger room whose door God bas opened 
to them, then will they tall under condem- 
nation, their departures trom the right path 
will be likely to increase, and their world- 
liness to multiply, to their discomfiture, 
disaster, disease, and, it continued, spirit- 
ual death. Let the blessings come, then, 
the more the better. Some seem to get all 
they want at the second purifying or em- 
powering ; or, at least, they stop there, per- 
haps because their thought has not been 
led to anything turther. Their hunger has 
not been whetted as keenly as it might 
be. This is certainly a pity. To get the 
largest and best results almost everybody 
needs to repeat this process in substantial- 
ly the same way again, and again, and 
again, on, on, on toward the goal of entire 
Christlikeness, which still looms ahead 
however tar one advances — an entrancing 
light, a glorious desire. 

This appears to me the only clear, con- 
sistent, rational, Scriptural method and ex- 
planation of the tacts of the Christian lite. 
Get as many blessings, baptisms, deliver- 
ances irom remaining depravity or sintul- 
ness as you seem to need. Some of them 
will be large, some small. Get as large a 
one here and now as God shows you to be 
a present necessity. But do not imagine 
prematurely that you have got itabsolutely 
all. You will find as you go further on, it 
you are entirely honest with yourself, that 
there is a turther work of the same sort to 
be done. But you will be highly happy all 
the time, because you will be entirely loyal 
all the time to the Master, ready to listen to 
Him and obey His commands and trust 
His word. That will be your permanent 
attitude taken once tor all—an attitude 
whose practical application to daily life 
must be gradually worked out. It will be 
trust and obey, obey and trust, from begin- 
ning to end. There will be consecration 
or surreuder now up to tbe tull measure of 
present light; then when further knowl- 
edge arrives there will be turther consecra- 
tion, with its essential accompanying trust. 
And so the good work will go and grow, 
the light ever increasing toward the per- 
tect day when we shall know as we are 
known and see face to face,and become 
fully like Him, changed into the same im- 
age. 

3. The will. No person will ever be 
wholly Christlike, in my judgment, or make 
much progress toward it, who has not a vig- 
orous, vehement, virile, valiant will, tor he 
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must throw himselt into the endeavor wit}; 
all his might. No indolent, or semi- 
indolent, person will ever get far along. A 
tremendous earnestness of soul is essen. 
tial, a torve, a push,a power that sweeps 
obstacles out of the path (for many obsta- 
cles there will be), that overcomes resis 

ance, especially the resistance of inertia 
and the tendency to conform to the aver. 
age. This is acase where the kingdom o({ 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violen 

take it by force. A mighty boldness is 
called tor,a determination that takes n: 
retusal, that holds on unwearyingly while 
life shall last. For it cannot all be done at 
a spurtor a jump,a short struggleand then 
a long rest. No, no. It is a perpetual 
buckling of the belt, a continuous girding 
ot the loins, a fight to a finish, a race to the 
goal. 

But it pays. To be like the Master, to 
have His peace, His joy, His union with 
the Father, pays a thousand-fold. It is a 
million per cent. investment. There is no 
comparison between what we give and 
what we getin return. Why, then, should 
we hesitate to plunge in all over? May 
God send His Spirit of conviction tor a 


great forward movement,a great step in 
advance, a launching out into tke deep 
where all the shore lines are cut, a com- 
plete surrender to God, tor that will bring 
the mighty taith that cries, *‘ It now is done.’” 


Webster, Mass. 





Crue! Methods 





Of Treating Piles and Rectal Diseases 


The old methods of treating piles by the knife, 
by ligature or dilatation, besides causing intense 
pain and frequently collapse and death, are now 
known to be worse than useless as far as act- 
ually curing the trouble is concerned. 

Derangement of the liver and other internal 
organs, as well as constipation, often causes 
piles, and it isa mistake to treat it as a purely 
local disease ; this is the reason why salves and 
ointments have so little effect,and the wide- 
Spread success of the Pyramid Pile Cure has 
demonstrated it. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not a salve nor 
ointment, but is in suppository form, which is 
applied at night, absorbed into the sensitive 
rectal membrane, and acts both as a locsal and 
constitutional treatment, and in cases of many 
years’ standing has made thousands of perma- 
nent cures. 

Many pile sufferers who have undergone 
surgical operations without relief or cure have 
been surprised by results from a tew weeks’ 
treatment with the Pyramid suppository. 

The relief from pain is so immediate that pa- 
tients sometimes imagine that the Pyramid 
contains opiates or cocaine, but such is not the 
case ; it is guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious drug. 

The cure isthe result of the healing oljls and 
astringent properties of the remedy, whicb 
cause the little tumors and congested biood 
vessels to contract, and a natural circulation is 
established. 

All draggists sell the Pyramid Pile Cure at 
50 cents for full-sized package. 

A little book on cause and cure of piles mailed 
free by addressing Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 








beautiful souvenir. and are an ornament on any desk. 


You make $18 00 on each 
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us. 


gross, 


We guarantee freight wil! not exceed $1 to any point 
You are at no risk, as we give you twen- 


Send us your order at once, enclosing photograph of your church and pastor, giving us the names 
and full directions for shipping, and be the first to take up this plan in your vicinity. Write us for 
our booklet and for further particulars if desired. Address 


WILFRED SMITH & ©0., 96: American Tract Building, New York, 
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rHE CONFERENCES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 
Wilmot Camp meeting. —The universal ver- 
is that the Wilmot camp-meeting was one 
the best, and the preaching was never better. 
lr. K. Gamble led the singing and gave ex- 
ent satistaction. One new cottage has been 
iiton the grouud this year, and anotner is 
ontem plated. 
“naae Street.— A new piazza bas been built 
icloss tue frout of tue parsonage, and furniture 
.cad on it by the summer boarders. A new 
pet in tov dining-room, with some new fur- 
ture in tbe house, has added much to the 
»oks and comfort of the pastor's home. All 
isaresettledto date. At Canaan the last of 
e bills on repairs of two years ago have been 
settied. One recently joined on probation. 
, both these churches the work moves well, 
d the people are hopeful. Rev. A. M. Markey 
s pastor, 
West Canaan people are repairing and remod- 
ing the chapel, which will add much to this 
little house of worship in both beauty and com- 
fort. Key. H. J. Foote is giving the best of satis- 
faction. 


Lebanoen.— Rev. Edgar Blake and wife rejoice 
over the advent ofadaugbhter. Congratulations 
are in order. The people of this society are re- 
modeling and repairing the church property. 
When dove it will be one of the best in that 
part of the State. 


Milford.— By the earnest efforts of Pastor 
Miller in trying to raise the debt on the church, 
$500 of the $1,000 are already pledged. We hope 
to report tuis church free from debt before Jan- 
uary, 1003. lt would bea very nice and Curis- 
tian thing to do for some of our people of 
wealth to help this struggling society. 


Fitzwilliam. —-One bas been received on proba- 
tion. An eutertainment given in this church 
recently brought in a nice little purse of money. 
Everything goes pleasantly here. Good reports 
come from Richmond of the work there. Rev. 
K. K. Ciar& is supplying tae work here. c. 


Concord District 


Stratford.—The pastor, Rev. Henry Candler, 
is very happy in the work here, and so are the 
people. Atour recent visit a service of much 
blessing was heid. The presiding elder was priv- 
ileged to baptize 23 persons — 13 children and 
10 adults. The adulis were all women beyond 
thirty years of age. It was indeed a beautiful 
sight. The cop:munion service—the second 
one for this Conference year — was a season of 
blessing. Good times are here, and they look 
for better. 


Stark.—We baptized 6 children bere ou a week- 
day afternoon, making 29 inside of twenty 
four hours. A profitable communion service 
followed. The pastor reports an increase in the 
congregations and Sunday-school attendance. 
Finances are behind, but are fully us far along 
as they were last year. The church has been 
painted at an expense of $72,and an unknown 
friend bas paid the bill. While here, in com- 
pany with the pastor, Rev. W. P. White, we 
went to Christine Lake, a beautiful little body 
of water owned by a club of wealthy men from 
New York and Washington. They are at pres- 
eat in conflict with the State over the question 
of the rights, if any, of the public to fish in the 
lake. Itisin the courts, and will no doubt fur- 
nish bread and butter and turkey for the law- 
yers for sume time to come. It lies 1,200 feet 
above the sea, and is an ideal spot for a busy 
mand Who desires to get away from the worid 
and rest. We met the owner of the Washinyton 
Star, ove of the leading dailies of the Capitol 
City, and found him, like ourseif,a native of 
the Buckeye 8S ate (Uhio), be comirg from the 
counly wert of the one where we originated. 
There was at once a feliow feeling between us, 
and we agreed on the good qualities of our na- 
tive territory. 


Personal.— The temperance address of Rev. 
W. F. Ineson, given at the Groveton Camp- 
meeting, in uelence of the prohibitory law, 
Should be heard all around. 


Preachers Mveting at Stark, set down for 
Sept. 22-28. will be deferred until Oct. 13 and 14, 
This is desigued to accommodate some of the 
preachers who will be away on their vacations 
at the earlier date. 
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ing character. In the finances the pastor is 
fully paid to date, and a few dollars in advance. 
The Sunday-schoo! is doing work. Plans are 
being made for a revival campaign to begin 
soon. 

Grange. — This little outpost of the Lancaster 
charge is full of courage. They keep up their 
interests well. The new annex for a kitchen is 
to be built immediately, and the church painted. 
Most of the money is already pledged. Their 
motto is,"* Pay as you go.” We reached here 
from Groveton, coming through a section 
known as the * Lost Nation.” Wedo not know 
just why it is so called, nor what nation was lost 
here. It is a rough road to travel, but for the 
farmer seems to be productive. 


Lancaster. —The pastor, Rey. J. L. Felt, has 
enjoyed a four weeks’ vacation, and returns 
greatly refreshed. The work moves along as 
usuai here. The financial pressure of last year 
is off, and all are grateful the debt is paid. They 
need a new organ for vestry use, and are plan- 
ning to secure one. The parsonage is soon 
to be painted. The Epworth League has a most 
efficient corps of young lady leaders in the social 
meetings. For the present six months not less 
than seventeen are assignedtoduty. They al- 
ways come to time, giving evidence that they 
have thought carefully on the topic and are in- 
terested in it. Mr. Felt is enjoying his fourth 
year in this field. 


West Campton and Hilsworth. — Rev. A. H. 
Drury reports large congregations and good 
financial interest at Ellsworth. At West Camp- 
ton a great many summer visitors have been in 
the congregation who have uided materially. 
The pastor greatly enjoys his field of labor. 


Jefferson. — The people of this large territory 
enjoy the services of Rev. E. C. Clough. He 
works very hard. Four evenings each week be 
is in the various sections of the town for prayer- 
meetings, and Sunday always has three serv- 
ices. It is no small affair to do the work of this 
charge. Many sumwmer visitors have been here. 
They are a very appreciative people. But the 
exodus has begun, and soon this town, like all 
others that indulge in the summer traffic, will 
resume its normal condition. The church is to 
have improved heating arrangements. 


The Cold Summer. — Not in the recollection of 
many has a season been so cold and rainy as 


this. Frosts that have been very destructive 
have already come. The corn and potato crop 
of the northern part of the State is largely a 
failure. Hay has been good when it could be 
harvested without too much rain. Many will 
feel the effects of the shortage of the staples 
upon which they depend for ready cash. 


Among the Mountains. — After ten days of con- 
tinuous work, which included the Groveton 
cam p-meeting, we found our way over to the 
Mt. Adams House in Jefferson, one of the finest 
mountain views to be had in New Hampshire. 
The presiding elder’s wife had been stopping 
here, “faring sumptuoasly every day,’’ while he 
existed on camp-meeting diet and slept between 
straws On a Camp-meeting ted. He must needs 
come and look after her. He had one day when 
the mountains were beautiful and clear; then 
the wind began to blow, the clouds gathered, 
and soon the whole range was shut out from 
view entirely. The rain poured down,and when 


the clearing time came, the bit of warmth that 
had been in the atmosphere had given place to 
a coolness that was very chilly indeed. Thus 


bas it been most of the season. We regretted 
that our stay must be so short, for, in spite of 
the years of travel among such scenes, they are 
as attractive as ever Picking up a copy of 
Among the Clouds, we found the name of Rev. 
Willis Holmes among the arrivals on Mt. Wash- 
ington, having come from the Madison Hut in 
company with several others of the same name. 
We always grow enthusiastic over mountain 
climbing. 


Borrowed Men.— Among te good men on 
Dover District we borrowed three of them to 
help us out at Groveton camp-meeting — Revs. 
L. R. Danforth and J. T. Hooper, and also took 
in the head of the district, Dr. Robins. They 
rendered excellent service. By reason of certain 
circumstances, we will not invite them to come 
again. Some one else may do that. 


Preachers’ Aid Society. — The Conference com- 
mittee has issued an appeal to the pastors, call- 
ing tor aid for this worthy cause. It is not the 
regwiar collection they ask for, but an effort to 
raise a special fund. There are those who could 
give money on the annuity plan, and receive 
their interest twice a year while they live. Years 
ago Rev. 8S. P. Heath gave a sum to the Mis- 
sionary Society and another to the Church Ex- 
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headed spikes. 
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which is really luxurious. 


This Old Spanish Chair is as comfortable in its lines 
as it is distinguished in appearance and durable in con- 
It will practically never wear out. 


It shows that the old monks knew a thing or two 
about what makes for lounging and bodily coutentment. 
The seat is deep, to support the entire length of the leg 
out tothe knee. It is upholstered with easy springs and 
covered with Old Spanish leather fastened by brass- 


The frame is of weathered oak. There are concealed 
casters, deeply embedded in the front legs. Broad arm 


It is the only chair of this style we have ever known 


seat. 








Groveton. — Tbe reports were of an encourag- 
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tension. Both paid him interest during his 
lifetime, and now that be has passed away the 
money is the property of these societies. There 
are those among us who could give a hundred 
dollars, or several hundreds, and may be a few 
thousands, on this plan for tbis cause. You 
want to invest your means where it will bring 
you something. You can get from four to six 
per cent. according to your age, and such gifts 
are free from taxation. Put something in your 
will. This worthy cause needs it greatly. No 
one Knows where to look for these gifts better 
than the wide-awake pastor. We are allon the 
way to superannuation, and may need the help 
later on. Let us find the help now that will give 
tne help then. 


Groveton Camp-meeting. — All things were in 
readiness to begin Monday evening, Sept. 1. 
Not many of the people bad arrived, but the 
rain had. It hindered somewhat, no doubt. A 
fair-sized company gathered at 7 o’clock, when 
Rev. W. P. White preached from Ephesians, 
4:30: “Grieve not the Holy Spirit,” etc. This 
was followed with a orief prayer service. Tues- 
day dawned clear and cool. The 8 o’clock 
prayer service was led by Rev. A. M. Sbhaituck, 
and was a good meeting. This was followed at 
10 by a sermon from Rev. Henry Candler from 
Ezekiel 18:27: “ When the wicked man turneth 
away from wis wickedness that he hath com- 
mitted, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, be shall save his soul alive.” An altar 
service was conducted by Rev. H. E. Allen. At 
1 p. M. Mrs. H. F. Quimby conducted a chil- 
dren’s meeting, and at 1.45 was a service of 
prayer. The sermon at 2 0’ciock was by Rev. L. 
R. Danforth, whose text was Luke 11:1: “* Lord, 
teach us how to pray,’ etc. An altar service of 
much power followed, when two indicated a de- 
sire to be saved. 

Just here a telegram ca led the elder away to 
a distant point for a service, so that he was un- 
able to return until Thursday noon. The 
meeting was left in charge of Rev. H. E. Alien, 
who rendered efficient service. At 7 o’clock 
Rev. Wm. Magwood preached from John 12:32: 
“I, if | be lifted up,” etc. 

The service of Wednesday was of special in- 
terest. At the forenoon service Rev. W. F. lne- 
son gave a stirring sermaon on the necessity of 
retuining the probibitory law. It made a deep 
impression. At2o’clock Rev. I. F. Row, of In- 
dia, spoke in the interest of missionary work 
and an offering was taken for the W. F. M.8. 
At7 o'clock Rev. J. T. Hooper was the preacher, 
his text being Isaiah1:18: ‘ Come, let us rea- 
son together,” etc. At the after service several 
came forward for prayers. 

Thursday was a very rainy day, and the au- 
dience was not large. Meetings were held in the 
Lancaster house. The morning preacher was 
Rev. J. L. Felt, who chose as a text Psalm 92: 
1-8: “It isa good thing to give thanks untothe 
Lord,” ete. At 2 0’clock Rev. J. E. Robins, D. D., 


__preacbed from the question: ‘* What is Man?” 


At the close one requested prayers. The even- 
ing sermon was by Rev. H. KB. Alien, who spoke 
from Matt. 13:55 “Is not this the carpenter's 
son?” Atthe altar several came forward for 
prayers. 

Friday dawned very cool, and not a certainty 
of clearing. The marning prayer-meeting was 
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IN A FEW DAYS 


MECHANICS FAI 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


WILL OPEN 


BEGINNING 


Sept. 22, for six weeks 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 
Be me will be an exhibition of the most 
nal, clean, educational and expensive 
ection of m: achine ry and products of the 
v varias arts and crafts ever before brought 
together, 


Kotertaining and Amusing Attractions 
HAVE BEEN ARRANGED FOR, 
Marvelous educated horse will perform 

every half hour. Music will be continual! y 

disbursed by one of the finest bands in Amcr- 

ica, A marvelous reproduction of Niagara 

Falls. Wonderful scenic effects. Real 

running water. 


ADMISSION, 25 CENTS, 
INCLUDES EVERYTHING. 
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Words of Wisdom .o Sufferers from a 
Lady of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


I send free of charge to every suffere> this great 
Woman Remedy, with full instructions, descri; 
tion of my past sufferings and how I permanently 
cured myself, 


You Can Cure Yourself at Home Without the 
Aid of a Physician. 


It costs nothing to try this remedy once, and if 
you desire to continue its use, it will cost you only 
twelve cents a week. It does not interfere with 
your work or occupation. I have nothing to sell. 
Tell other sufferers of it; thatisalllask. It cures 
everybody, young or old. 

If you feel bearing down pains as from approach- 
ing danger, pain in the back and bowels, creeping 




















feeling in the spine, a desire to cry, hot flashes and faintness, or if you are suffering from any 


so-calied female complaint, then write to Mrs. M. 


Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for her free 


treatment and full instructions. Like myself thousands have been cured by it. I send it in 


2 plain envelope. 


Mothers and Daughters will learn of a simple family remedy, which quickly and ee 


cures female complaints of every nature. It saves worry and expense 


and the un 


having to reveal your conditionto others. Vigor, health and happiness result from its use. 
Wherever you live I can refer you to well-known ladies in your neigaborhood, who know and 
will testify that this family rem@dy cures all wows peculiar to their sex, strengthens the whole 


system and makes healthy and strong women, 


Write to-day, as this offer may not be mace again. 


MRS, M. SUMMERS, BOX 193, NOTRE DAME, IND., U. $. A 








led by Rev. C. E. Flint, of Guildhall, Vt. Rev. 
A. P. Reynolds was the preacher at the teu 
o'clock service, from: Rev. 20:11, 12: “And I 
saw a great white throne and Him that sat on 
it,” ete. The closing service was held at 2 
o'clock. The day being so chilly, but few per- 
sons came to the grounds, and it had a de- 
serted look. Rev. E. C. Clough was the preacher, 
his text being Mark 6:42: ‘They all did eat and 
were filled.”” With this closed an excelient meet- 
ing, one of muc spiritual blessing to many. 
The singing was lea in splendid style by Rev. J. 
L. Felt, with Mrs. Felt as organist. Miss Ivy 
Pierce, of Boston, was present and aided by her 
solos. She is a cousecrated young woman who 
is to begin work at once as a singing evangelist 
under direction of the New Kngland Evangelis- 
tic Association. Some of our brethren who de- 
sire help would do well to secure ber. The chil- 
dren’s meetings were conducted ina most pleas- 
ing and satisfactory manner by Mrs. H. F. 
Quimby, wife of the Groveton pastor. She is 
developing marked ability in this line of work. 

The summer campaign is now over. Let 
every energy be bent toward an aggressive 
mvuvement for the saving of the multitude. 

This closes the present presiding elder’s ca- 
reer in camp-meeting work. It is hard to be- 
lieve that six years have passed so quickly, but 
they are behind us and can never be recalled. 
May the blessing of the Lord rest upon all the 
people ! B. 





Dover District 


Hedding. — The Chautauqua season opened 
Aug. 4, closing Aug. 20, Rev. Otis Cole, presi- 
dent, and Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, superintendent. 
An excellent program was presented. The pat- 
rovage was sufficiently good to encourage the 
committee of arrangements to plan for even 
greater things for another year. Hedding as a 
delightful summer home is being patronized 
more and more every year. The epvlargement 
of the water plant and the putting In of a sys- 
tem of electric lights are greatly appreciated by 
cottagers and the public generally. The trus- 
tees are enthusiastic as to the future of the 
grounds, and believe the golden age of old Hed- 
ding is yet to come. 


Epworth League Convention. — This was held 
at Hedding, Aug. 21-24. Dean K. Webster, presi- 
dent of the district, was in charge. Very heip- 
ful Bible readings were given each morning by 
Miss Ellen L. Hubbard. Two addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. Shipley — subjects: ‘‘ The Re- 
ligion of Count Leo Tolstoi,” and “ Charles 
Dickens as an Educator.” The lectures showed 
careful research and discriminating analy- 
sis. Mrs. Annie E. Smiley gave a practical talk 
on * The Vaiue of a Child.” The several de- 
partments of League work were thoroughly 
discussed, and many practical suggestions 
were brought out. A banquet was given on 
Thursday evening, at which nearly two hun- 
dred guests were served. Brief addresses were 
given by Rev. Otis Cole, Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, 








Rev. E. 8S. Tasker, Rev. H. D. Deetz, Prof. E. &. 
Riley, A. M. Stickney, and J. B. Upham. Mrs. 
Addie Chase Smith in her inimitable style gave 
some characteristic readings. J. B. Upham 
proposed that the grove above Vincemt Rock 
be set apart as an Epworth League Park. This 
happy suggestion was received with great en- 
thusiagsm. A very taking entertainment was 
given Thursday evening, entitled, ‘‘ A Complete 
Surprise,” by Harry Raymond Pierce and 
Zulette Spencer Pierce. Friday evening, Dr. 
John H. Thomas gave an able address on “ The 
Wesleyan Awakening and the Coming of the 
Kingdom.” Saturday evening was the grand 
closing concert, under the direction of Prof. 
Willis Clark, assisted by Miss Stickney, Miss 
Parkburst, and an orchestra from Boston, with 
Mrs. Smith, reader. 

This convention of the young people of the 
district was a great success. A unanimous vote 
was taken favoring a similar meeting on the 
camp-ground next year. The officers elected 
were: Dean K. Webster, president; Kev. H. D. 
Deetz, Rev. T. Whitside, E. S. Riley, E. B. 
Young, vice-presidents; Mrs. H. A. Blaisdell, 
secretary ; E. D. Moulton, treasurer; Mrs. M. T. 
Boultenhouse, Junior League superintendent. 


Missionary Day.— Sunday, Aug. 24, was Mis- 
sionary Day at Hedding. The Sunday before 
the opening of the annual camp-meeting has 
been devoted for some years to the interests of 
the church throughout the world. To consider 
the nations of the earth and bow to win them 
for Christ, is a fitting closing to the educational! 
features of the summer, and opens the way to 
the special religious work in the days which 
follow. No subjects are so deep and broad, so 
fall of inspiration, as those pertaining to the 
kingdom of Christ. Miss Mary Danforth spoke 
for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
and Mrs. T. J. Everett for the Home Society. 
Both of these societies are doing a great work. 
The calls for help are multiplying on every 
hand. It is sad to learn that many of them can 
receive no immediate response. Where is the 
difficulty ? God’s host of living workers should 
be able to enter every open door. The wealth 
of the world is increasing rapidly. Multi- 
millionaires build their palaces, and wander up 
and down the earth for pleasure. Mooney is 
poured out like water. Where is the Lord’s 
gold to extend the kingdom of Christ ? 


Camp-meeting.— The 40th annual session of 
the Hiedding Camp-meeting was held the last 
week in August, the 25th tothe %0th. The 
weather, for the most part, was delightful. The 
attendance was very good, notwithstanding the 
many attractions in other sections of the State. 
The preaching was of a very bigh order. The 
social meetings were deeply spiritual, marked 
with intense desire for revival. The resu/ts can- 
not be estimated. Many hearts were greatly 
blessed. From the hour of six in the morning 
until past nine in the evening the voice of 
prayer and song was heard in all parts of the 
grove. The stirring words of Bishop Mallalieu 
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and Dr. Taylor added greatly to the interest of 
ihe meeting. Miss Elizabeth Wiles, a deaconess 
from Boston, was helpful every way. Rev. Ed- 
ward McLaine,in a morning address of deep 
earnestpess, emphasized the personality of 
Christ as the central figure in the twentieth cen- 
tury revival. Surely the Bible is the guide-book 
io lead to Him who shows us God, the Life and 
the Light of the world. The singing, under the 
direction of Rey. L. R. Danforth, was with the 
spirit and the understanding. Every member 
of the choir was an earnest Christian. 

The preaching was as follows: Rey. J. E. 
Robins, * The Object of our Camp-meeting,” 
Matt. 11:7; Rev. E. 8S. Tasker, * Brotherly Help- 
fulness,” Gal. 6:1; Rev. John L. Cairns, “ One 
Thing I Know,” Jobn 9:25; Rev. T. Whiteside, 
«Changed from Glory to Glory,’ 2 Cor. 3: 18; Rev. 
i. C. Rogers, ** Creature Expectation — Divine 
Revelation,” Rom. 8:19; Rev. W. H. Hutchin, 
“The Joy of Salvation,” Psa. 51:12; Rev. E. C. 
Strout, * The Essentials of Discipleship,” Matt. 
16:24; Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, “ Perils of the 
Day, Prayer for Revival,’ Hab. 3:2; Rev. G. W. 
Farmer, “ The Old and the New,” 2 Cor. 5:17; 
Rev. D. C. Babcock, VD. D., “ Nature and Mission 
of Christ,” Matt. 22:42; Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., 
‘Missions ;” Rev. W. Thompson, “ The Word 
made Flesh,” John 1:14; Rev. James G. Cairns, 
‘What is Man?” Psa. 8:4; Rev. A. B. Rowell, 
** Victories in the Light of History,” John 21:6; 
Rev. C. W. Taylor, * Obedience to the Heavenly 
Vision,” Acts 26:19. The love-feast on Friday 
morning was led by Rev. C. U. Dunning, and 125 
gave joyful testimony to the saving power of 
Christ. 


Dover. — Sunday, Aug. 31, was a sad day for 
St. Jobn’s Church. The home-coming of the 
pastor, Rev. E. 8S. Tasker, and wife on Saturday, 
to bury their dear boy, Albert, who so suddenly 
and mysteriously slipped from their sight into 
the life beyond, gave a hush to the whole city. 
Expressions of sympatby were heard from 
every quarter. Albert was a manly little fel- 
low, and everybody loved him. The funeral 
services were held at the parsonage, Sunday 
afternoon, Presiding Elder Robins officiating. 
The casket was covered with flowers, silent ex- 
pressions of sympathy from loving hearts. 
When earth’s shadows lift, the glory of the 
heavenly bome will be revealed. Then we shal] 
be know, but not now. “ We will trust, and not 
be afraid.” Rev. A. B. Rowell supplied the 
church, Aug. 31 and Sept. 7. 

Lawrence, Garden St. — Rev. John Cairns, 
pastor, received 8 persons intothe church the 
last Sunday in July. EMERSON, 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 


Conway, N. H. — Rev. T. P. Baker is serving 
this people for the fifth year ; and if his popu- 
larity continues to increase, by the time the 
tenth year comes around he will need much 
grace to keep him from losing his head. He 
has three preaching appointments; and as the 
elder preached at all three places at his last 
visit, he speaks from personal knuwledge. By 
the middle of Augast 180 calls bad been made. 
Two bave been baptized and 2 received into full 
connection recently. Sunday-schools, Epworth 
League and Junior League are doing finely. A 
fine study has been finished in the attic, several! 
rooms have been newly papered and carpeted, 
and the chimney partly taken down and built 
Straigbt, thus remedying the former smoking. 
A lawn party and sale of useful and fancy arti- 
cles netted $95. The pastor is paid to date and 
the presiding elder practically in full. Among 
those who have recently died not one is missed 
more than Mrs. Meserve, who lived at the Cen- 
tre. Conway has had a large quota of summer 
boarders. 

North Conway. — The church edifice and the 
parsonage (which is rented) are in good repair. 
The Sunday-school is doing as well as usual. 
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Why do you suppose the 
Magee Heaters are used as 
test heaters? Why is the 
comparative worth of others 
measured by the Magee? 
Don’t all answer at once. 
Think abit! Yet the answer 
is simple. If the 


were not the best—if for 50 
years they didn’t best warm 
homes for the least money, 
they would not be considered 





Remember one thing—“The Imitation 
can NEVER EQUAL the Imitated.” 


Unexcelled.—-THE STAN DAR D—Unapproached. 


Get the Genuine Magee, for sale by progressively aggressive 


Steam, -:- dealers. 
Hot Water, 
Warm Air, 


Combination 


Circular, fully illustrated, free if you write for it. 


MAGEE Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.’ 
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The people are not pleased with afternoon 
preaching, though they acknowledge that they 
have the best. Op the whole the report is not 
flattering; but not a bit of the blame is 
charged to the pastor. This pce has also been 
thronged with visitors. 


r 


Intervale, N. H.—The congregations have 
frequently filled the church tothe doors. Rev. 
H. Hewitt often has more than a half-dozen 
preachers in his audience representing differ- 
ent denominations and different sections of the 
country. They speak in very complimentary 
terms of his sermons, and some of them occa- 
sionally preach for him. Also laymen of dif- 
ferent denominations are liberal io their 
support of the local church and the benevo- 
lences. It is probable that no minister of our 
Conference preaches to a more intelligent and 
appreciative audience. Several of the proba- 
tioners have been recently gathered in. The 
week-day social service is largely attended by 
the visitors, and is made a season of special in- 
terest and prorit. The Sunday-school and League 
are doing finely. At a lawn party and sale 
avery large sum was realized, Mrs. Hewitt’s 
table bringing in more than fifty dollars. Wm. 
Hewitt, who has received his Ph. D. from Har- 
vard, has a fine position as teacher in Worces- 
ter, Mass. He has rendered valuable aid in the 
choir and otherwise during his vacation, as bas 
also Miss Gertrude, the elder daughter. The 
marriage of Miss Ethel and Mr, Dinsmore, on 
Aug. 21, was a very pleasant affair. Here, too, 
the hotels have been crowded. At our visit in 
August the air was clear and the mountains 
stood out in distinctest outline. A. 8S. L. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 

Montpelier. — Rev. L. K. Willman plans a 
vigorous campaign during September. A dea- 
coness and brother pastors are to assist him, 
while his sister, gifted in gospel song, is todo 
her part. The Seminary and church are co-op- 
erating. What a grand time for some of the 
young people to start right ! 


Northfield. — Rev. E. W. Sharp is not satisfied 
unless something is doing. He now reports tnat 
the church building has received two coats of 
paint on the outside, has been newly frescoed 
and painted in the audienve-room, and the ves- 
tries have been fitted with steel ceiling and 








To know all there is to know about a 
Sarsaparilla, take Ayer’s. Your doctor 
will say so, too. He knows. 













J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 















painted and papered throughout. Really a new 
church ! This now makes one of the best church 
properties on the district. The bills bave all 
been paid for this work. Pastor and people are 
to be congratulated. 


Williamsville and Kasi Dover. — Repairs are 
belpg made on the inside of the East Dover 
meeting house. The money was collected before 
work was begun. The annual grove-meeting 
on Dummerston Hill was held Aug. 2431. Rev. 
G. M. Burdick reports an excellent work here. 
Sunday, ten or twelve inquirers were reported. 
“ The work at Williamsville has been encourag- 
ing this summer. There seems to be a deepen- 
ing of experience among the Christian people, 
and some of our young people show real ad- 
vancement. We can count on two, at least, as 
converts.” Such news is cheering. 


Seminary.— Your scribe has not found defi- 
nite information regardiug our school since the 
Opening this fall, but from several sources he 
bas heard hints of a larger attendance. This is 
as it ought to be. 


Vermont Politics.—The election is over. 
Some are still busy explaining how it hap- 
pened, and some are saying little, but are busy 
strengthening the things that remain. Rev. 
J. O. Sberburn polled the largest vote ever 
given a prohibition candidate for governor in 
Vermont. This showed that an increasing 
number are dissatisfied with somebody on the 
temperance question. From now on it isa 
campaign of education in our churches on the 
comparative merits of license vs. prohibition. 
You remember what Bishop Goodsell said 
about the attitude of Methodist preachers 
toward the liquor traffic. Make yourself 
known and heard against this damnable busi- 
ness. Vermont can still be saved. 

WwW. M.N. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


New Bedford District 


South Yarmouth. —On Wednesday, Sept. 3, 
this church com pleted a haif-century of history. 
Its semi-centennial was appropriately cele- 
brated vy im pressive public exercises. The cel- 
ebration began on the previous eveniug, when a 
large number of people gathered in the chureb, 
which had been fittingly decorated with flags 
and flowers. Devotions were led by a former 
pastor — Rev. G. W. Tupper, of Newburyport. 
The pastor, Rev. A. J. Jolly, in a thougbttul ad- 
dress welcomed all who had gathered for the 
occasion, closing with an ode which had been 
written for the celebration. Another former 
pastor, Rev. W. D. Wilkinson, of Sandwich, 
made a pleasing response, in which he gave 
reminiscences of his pastorate and spoke of the 
importance of the church in South Yarmouth. 
A recitation was given by Miss Clura Carter, of 
South Harwich. After the formal exercises an 
informal reception was bejd in Taylor Chapel. 
A rou~tiful dinner was served in the chapel 






; 
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Wednesday noon, and this was followed by av 
interesting program. Prajyer was offered b) 
Rev. E. B. Hiuckley of Provincetown. An bis- 
torical address was delivered by Mr. Stepren 
Sears, an honored layman of the celebrating 
church, Which was listened to witb the closest 
attention. Let'ers were read from many mipi-- 
ters and laymen who bad in past years been 
connected with the church. Brief remarks were 
made by several ministers wbo were present. 
After the supper, to which full justice was done, 
the final anniversary occasion was beld in the 
main auditorium. The gallery was occupied by 
twenty-three members of the old choir, who 
sang the old hymnsto the oldtunes. Rev. L. B. 
Bates, |). D., preached an inspiring sermon on 
* Faitb,” and by it rounded wut a most wortby 
observance of the historic cccasion. The choir 
of the church rendered excellent music at the 
various services. IRVING 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. —The Preacbers 
Meeting beid its first session after the summer 
vacation on Monday, “ept. 15, the president, 
Rev. C. E. Davis, in the chair, The devotiunal 
exercises were conducted by Rev. W. P. Ra). 
The order of the day was an address by Rev. A. 
C. Dixon, pastor of Ruggles St. Baptist Church. 
His theme was, * Fuel and Fire.’” He said in- 
formation was the fuel, and inspiration was the 
fire. When Peter prescbhed on the day of Pente- 
cost he gave inuiormation concerning Jesus 
Christ, and then tbe Holy Spirit gave the in- 
Spiralion. We need no other information con- 
cerning God than tbat found in the Bible. But 
the Holy spirit must be the interpreter. What 
we peed is not pew light on the Bible, but new 
light from the Bible. We are not to light the 
Sun with our tapers, but to light our tapers by 
the sun. He thought that the chief business of 
the evil one was to create light enough outside 
of the Bible, so that mep would be Satisfied 
without the Bible. His creed concerning the 
Bible was that, as God made man and breathed 
into him the breath of life and he became a livy- 
ing creature, so the Holy Spirit made the Bible 
and vreatbed into it the breath of life and it be- 
came the living Word. The address was based 
upon 2 Tim. 3:16: “All Seripture is given by 
inspiration of God and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 


righteousness,” etc. If all Scripture is profita- 
ble, it will cost something to get it. “If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God;” but if 


aby man lack information, let him sweat. A 
minister needs the Holy Spirit tor his study 
lamp as well as for bis pulpit. He appealed to 
the ministers to read one of these great books 
of the Bible at a single sitting, and keep this up 
until he bas read all of them in this way. We 
look at the whole heaven of stars before we take 
the telescope, and the whole fieid of flowers 
before we look into the microscope. Luther’s 
method of gathering apples was to shake all 
the trees, then eacu limb on each tree, then 
each twig on each limb, and then go down to 
the ground and look up into the tree to see if 
there was any more precious fruit hidden under 
the leaves. So we should study the Word, book 
by book, chapter by chapter, and verse by verse, 
until Lo leaf that might hide a truth has been 
left unturned. The address was eloquent and 
inspiring, and called forth from the audience 
frequent applause and a hearty vote of thanks 
at the close. 

During the business session which followed, 





How Some of Our Readers can Make 
Money 


Having read of ibe success of some of your 
readers selling Dish-wasbers, I have tried the 
work with wonderful success. I have not made 
less than $9.00 any day for tbe last six months. 
The Mound City Disb-washer gives good satis- 
faction, and every family wants one. A Jady 
can wash and dry the dishes without removing 
her gloves,and can do the work in two minutes. 
I got my sample machine from the Mound City 
Dish-Washer Co., of St. Louis, Mo. I used it to 
take orders,and sold 12 Dish-washers the first 
day. The Mound City Dish Wasber Co. will 
start you. Write them for particulars. Ladies 
can do as well as men. JOHN F. M. 
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Dr. C. A. Crane addiessed the meeting on tbe 
question of inviting the next Genera! Confer- 
ence to Boston, saying that the official board of 
People’s Temple had asked that it be held in 
that building, and moved that the Preachers’ 
Meeting concur in this action. After many 
brief speeches on the subject the motion was 
unanimously adopted, and a committee was 
appointed to bring the matter before the lay- 
men of Boston, and also before the ministers 
and laymen of some of the other New England 
cities. Drs. Crane, Mansfield, Perrin, Thorn- 
dike and Bishop Mallalieu were appointed. 

Next Monday, Sept. 22, the speaker will be 
Prot. William North Rice, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, upon “ The Poet of Science.” 


Cambridge District 


Kendal Green.—The weekly-offering system 
was introduced just after Conference. About 
the same time a choir was organized, under the 
efficient leadership of Mrs. Webster Harring- 
ton, who has devoted much time and labor to 
it, which was very belpful at the Children’s 
Day concert. New sheds have been built 
through the combined efforts of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society and a series of entertainments given by 
the men during the winter. The grounds about 
the church have been partially graded. Sun- 
day, Sept. 7, a fine reading desk was presented 
to the church by Cornelius W. Warren, of Bos- 
ton, as a memorial of his wife, Martha A. War- 
ren, who was at one time an active worker in 
the church. Some improvements have been 
made on the parsonage. Rev. J. A. Day, the 
pastor, was the Memorial Day orator at Hub- 
bardston. 


Lynn District 


Lynn.— The Metbodist churches of Lynn 
have been arranged ip groups with reference to 
a series of revival meetings, to begin next 
week. There are four groups, so that there will 
be four meetings each evening. Meetings will 
be held for a week in each church. The pastors 
will conduct the services in turn. 


Rockport. — A deep spiritual interest has per- 
vaded this church for the past six months. The 
class-meeting, under the efficient leadership of 
Mr. Daniel Coath, has had an average of fifty 
for the summer months. Sunday, Sept. 7, was 
a memorable day. Though it was stormy, a 
good-sized audience was present, aud a large 
number were at the communion service. Just 
before the communion 25 were received from 
probation into full membership, 17 of whom 
were young men, one of whom enters Boston 
University this year to prepare for the ministry. 
Tbe Epworth League under the presidency of 
Mrs. Lucy Haskins, the Junior League under 
the superintendency of Miss Effie E. Murray, 
the Standard Bearers in charge of Mrs. 
Della Wiggin, and the Sunday-school under the 
wise management of its superintendent, Mr. 
Daniel Coath, are all doing most efficient work. 
It is encouraging to any pastor to have sucha 
large number of faithful, earnest workers in a 





cbuic. of this size Kev. Wesicy Wigy'to is 


pastor. Ww. 

Sterling Camp-ground. — The meetings at this 
historic camp-ground this year were of unusual 
interest. It was the 50th anniversary, and spe- 
clal attractions were in order. The Epworth 
Assembly of four days, which preceded the 
camp-meeting, was well attended and interest- 
ing throughout. Lhe moruing and evening ad- 
dresses were given by Rev. W. A. Sunday, evan- 
gelist, of Chicago. The department conferences 
held every afternoon were addressed by Rev 
E. M. Taylor, D. D., Rev. Charlies F. Rice, ». b., 
Rev. F. J. McConnell, and Rev. Charles Tilton. 
The addresses were well received and appreci- 
ated by all present. 

During the camp-meeting excellent se 
were delivered by several ministers, including 
Bishop Mallalieu, who preached an old fash- 
ioned camp-meeting sermon and conducted an 
inspiring altar service at the close. Kev. Dr 
James Mudge gave the bistorical anniversary 
address, which was of great interest to all, e~pe 
cially those of advanced years, quite a numiber 
of them having been present at the openity of 
the camp-ground fifty years ago. 

Too much praise cannot be given Evang: list 
Sunday and nis Gospel singers. All bis serinets 
were carefully prepared and had the right riiix 
appealing not only to the ansaved, but also to 
all believers. The result was many were con 
verted and bundreds of Christians resolved to do 
a more effective work for Christ in the futur: 
Mr. Sunday is thoroughly consecrated to ti.« 
work of saving souls. God seemed to be speak - 
ing through him at every service. The sweet 
songs of Zion as sung by Miss Lorimer and M:. 
Fischer touched many bearts. The morning «! 
their departure from Sterling, a large number 
accom panied them to the station, and as the 
train moved away they sang, “ God be with you 
till we meet again.” No preparations were 
made by the c mmittee to raise any money for 
Mr. Sunday and his helpers, as they all came 
for their expenses. The people, however, mani- 
fested their appreciation and love by presenting 
Mr. Sunday $205, and assured him that sterling 
camp-ground would always give him a hearty 
welcome. Mr. Sunday commenced labors in 


Harvard, IIL, last Sunday, and has engagements 
until July 1, 1903. 

At @ meeting of tke trustees the following 
committee were elected to arrange foran E »- 
worth Assembl next year: J. UC. Glidden, 
Lowell; Geo. . Penniman, Clinton; Chester 
A. Doten, Worcester ; Kev. Franklin Hamilton, 
Boston ; W. O. Cutler, Natick; Mrs. Geo. | M. 
Smiley,’ Lowell. 
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We Want to Send 
Free and prepaid to any reader of ZIoN’s 
HERALD a bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. Only one dose a day pertect- 
ly cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kidney, 
Bladder and Prostate to stay cured. 
Write now to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N.-Y. 
The Genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
is made only by the Vernal Remedy UCo., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


neligious Conference for Ministers at 
Worcester, 
Augusta Dist. Min, Asso, at Winthrop, 


Sept. 22 24 
Sept. 29 Oct. 1 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. Elijah F. Smith, Black Hall, Conn. 





w. H. M. 8. — The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Conference W. H. M. 8. will be held at 
suncook, Oct,2, Mrs, F, B, Clark, of Portland, Me., 
wlll be the principal speaker. A former student of one 
of our Southern schools will also present a paper, All 
churches in the Conference are invited to send delegates. 

SusiE P, Barcock, Cor. bec, 


EVANGELISTIC AND MISSIONARY WORK, — 
Beginning Seyt. 11, I shall be engaged for some time in 
Boston University, taking the place of one of the staff 
who is i. This will leave me free for week-evening 
engagements and Sunday services, and I shall be glad 
to be used as much as possible in evangelistic and m is- 
sionary work. Letters may be addressed to me at the 
treasurer's office, Boston University, 12 Somerset 8t. 

Isaac F, Row. 








Ww. F. M.S. — Delegates to the New England Branch 
annual meeting at Providence will please send their 
names to the chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, Mrs. Edward Shaw, 2d, 382 Benefit St., Providence, 


R, I., before Oct. 1, 
ANNIE W. PHINNEY, Rec. Sec. 





W. F. M. 8.— DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER, 

In view of the possibility which confronts us of com- 
ing up to our annual meeting with a large deficit in the 
treasury, the executive board of the New England 
Branch appoints Friday, Sept. 19, a dey of fasting and 
prayer, and desires it to be observed as such by the 
auxiliaries throughout the Branch. All who can are 
invited to meet in the Committee Room, 36 Bromfield 
St.. from 2to4p.m. Shall we doubt that the Lord will 
stir the hearts of the women of our church to meet this 
exigency as stewards should? Mrs. M, ©, Nind,a vet 
eran missionary worker from the Wert. will be with 
us. We look for a grand rally of cur workers, 

Per OxpdER EX, Com, 


All mothers of daughters should write to Mrs. 
M. Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for a free copy 
of ber “Advice to Mothers.” Seead. in this paper. 


TEMPERANCE MASS MEETING, —It is hoped 
that all our pastors and people. and especially our tem- 
perance comm ittees, wil! oote the fcliowing: A mass 
meeting of the temperance committees and other 
friends of the temperance cause will be heid in the 
Bromfield St. Church. Boston, Monday, Sept. 22, after- 
noon and evening, under the auspices of the New Eng- 
land Conference Temperance Society. The afternoon 
speakers will be Rev. Alfred Noon, Ph, D., secretary of 
the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, and Hon, 
M. J. Fanning, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Saloon League. In the evening Rev, Dr. C, H, 
Mead, of New York, will be the speaker, This will be an 
important meeting. The society is planning an aggressive 
campaign for our temperance committees. The suc- 
cess of this effort will depend Jargely on the pastors, 





STANDARD BEARERS — ATTENTION! — Ex- 
cursion and Rally, Saturday, Sept.20. The Standard 
Bearers aad their friends will meet at the Henley St. 
gate of the Navy Yard, Charlestown, at 2.30 sharp, for 
registration, showing tickets when they register. Thence 
proceed to the ** Constitution "and other points of in- 
terest, urrder the escort of Chaplain Tribou and assisting 
guides, This is an exceptional opportunity to see the 
Navy Yard under the most favorable auspices, 

From 5,30 to 7.30, social hour and rations at People’s 
Temple, Boston. Twenty-five persons in foreign cos- 
tume will add to the interest. At 7.30 a fine program 
will be offered. Mrs, amewell and Mrs. Mary C. Nind 
will speak, and a patriotic drill will be given by six 
young girls under the supervision of Miss Elsie Brod- 
rick, of Waltham. Tickets for the Rally, including 
rations, 15 cents, which may be procured of Mrs. J. F, 
Small,at W. F, M.S, Headquarters, 36 Bromfield St., 
and will also be on sale at People’s Temple. A beauti- 
ful missionary album will be awarded to the society 
that selis the largest number of tickets. 





W.H,M.S.— The annual convention of the New 
England Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety will this autumn be held at an earlier date than 
heretofore, the time being Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Sept. 24.and 25. There will be two sessions each 
day, at 10 and 2. and no evening session. The place of 
meeting will be Grace Church, Cambridgeport. Annual 
reports of Conference officers will be received Wednes- 
day morning. Election of officers, Thursday morning. 
One or more addresses will be given at each sessiou, 
with reports. business and discussion. Dr. Emily (, 
Miller, missionary to the Yakima Indians, will speak 
Wednegday morning. Dr. C, W. Gallagher, of Washing. 
ton, D.C., president of Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training &chool, Sibley Memorial Hospital and Deacon- 
ess Home, will address the convention Wednesday aft- 
ernoon,. Rev. A. &. Gregg. of the eitoria! staff of 
ZION’S HERALD. will x; eax on Thursday afternom . 


ZION’S: HERALD 


For fuller outline of business and announcement of 
other speakers see programs. : 

Lunch will be served each day by ladies of the church 
at usual price. The church is situated on Magazine, 
corner Perry St. Take Pear] St. car at Park St. subway 
and leave it at Perry St., one block from church ; or 
take any car to Brookline St. transfer, and change to 
Pearl St. car. The earlierdate has been fixed in the 
expectation, that a larger number of friends will be able 
to enjoy the convention. Let each auxiliary and young 
ladies’ society appoint delegares — one for each twenty 
members and fraction thereof — and let many women 
from each church gather to share the inspiration and 
enthusiasm of the meeting to be held in this central 
location. 

SARAH WYMAN FLoyp, Conf, Cor, Sec, 





REDEDIUVCATION. — Thomson Methodist Episcopal 
Charch, Pawtucket, R.I., will be rededicated, Sunday, 
Oct. 12. Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at 9.30, Re- 
dedicatory exercites and sermon by Bishop Andrews at 
10.30, reaching by Rev. A. J. Coultas, presiding elder, 
at7 p.m. Jubilee banquet, Monday evening, Oct. 13, 
Former presiding elders, pastors and friends cordially 
invited. WILLIAM KIRKBY, Pastor. 





Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be 
cured. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla — its virtue is 
its power to cure. 





MINISTERIAL RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE AT 
WORCESTER. — The program for the Ministerial Re- 
ligious Conference to be held in the Laurel St. Church, 
Worcester, next- Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, for 
the deepening and quickening of the spiritual life, has 
been quite widely sent out. Butif any who have not re- 
ceived it desire to see it with a view to being present, a 
copy will be furnished them on application to the under- 
signed. Prompt notice is necessary on the part of those 
intending to come, if they wish to secure entertainment. 
A very biessed time is confidently anticipated. 

(Rev.) Harvey H, PAINE, 
11 Stilby st., Worcester. 


W.F. M.S. AT CLEVELAND CONFERENCE, — 
At the First General Missionary Convention of the 
Metbodist Episcopal Church, to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 21-24, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety bas been assigned part of the afternoon of Friday, 
the 24th, for a presentation of its work. The meeting 
will open at 2 o’clock, and will be addressed by Bishop 
David H, Moore, who during the past two years has 
officially investigated the Society's work and is thore 
oughly conversant with it In China, Japan and Korea. 
He will! bring to the home workers a fund of informa 
tion. Mrs. Bishop Foss will preside at the session, and 
a statement will be made by the secretary. 

Mrs. J. T, GRACEY, Rec, Sec, 





W. F. M. 8.— RAILROAD NOTICE, — Reduced 
railroad rates to the Branch annual meeting at Provi- 
dence, R. I., will be as follows: Rouud-trip tickets will 
be sold and good going Oct. 6, 7, 8, 9, good returning 
Oct. 7, 8, 9, 10, at the following rates: Two cents per 
mile from points within twenty-five miles of Provi 
dence; one dolar from points from twenty five to 
thirty-three miles of Providence ; and one a:.d one baif 
cents per mile from points more than thirty-three miles 
of Providence, Inno case will the certificate plan be 
used. Tickets will be for sale at the foliowing piaces on 
Monday, Oct, 6: 

In Maine — Portland, Biddeford, Kennebunk, South 


Berwick, Bangor, Bucksport, Brunswick, Gardiner, 
Augusta, Waterville. 
In New Hampshire — Portsmouth, Rockingham 


Junction, Dover, Exeter, 
eord, Laconia, Littleton 

In Vermont — Lyndonville, St. Johnsbury, Barton, 
Newport, St. Albans, Enosburg Falis. Brettieboro, 
Bradford, White Kiver Junction, Montpelier, Bellows 


Nashua, Manchester, Con- 
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Falis, Wells River, Burlington, Vergennes, Middle- 
bury, Rutland. 

In Massachusetts — Boston, Lowell Junction, South 
Lawrence, Haverhill, Worcester, Hudson, Springfield, 


Northampton, Fitchburg, Ashburnham, Gardner, 
South Framingham, Palmer, Pittsfiela, Holyoke, 
Mansfield, Brockton, Middleboro, East Weymouth, 


Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, Monument Beach, 
Provincetown, Leominster, Webster. 

In Connecticut — New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Meriden, Middletown, New Britain New London, 
Willimantic, Norwich, Mystic. 

In Rhode Island — Newport, East Greenwich, Wick- 
ford Junction, Westerly, Woonsocket. 





$5.00 is the Rate 
Thursday, Oct. 9, is the Date 


of the last grand excursion on the Boston & 
Albany. Through Worcester, Springfield, Pitts- 
field, the Berkshire Hills to Albany ; the Hud- 
son River boats (either night or day) to New 
York, the Fall River Line and N. Y.,N. H.& H. 
to Boston for $5.00. Send for descriptive leaflet. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


Worth Your While 





It will be worth everybody’s while to visit 
Boston any time after Sept. 22, which is the date 
of the opening of Mechanics Fair. The Fair 
this year is the first that has been held in four 
years. 

Mechanics Building is already being crowded 
with enormous crates containing the most 
modern and delicate mavchinery of every de- 
scription. By the 22d of this month visitors 
will have tbe pleasure of witnessing not only 
the manufacturing of some of the most inter- 
esting products of New England aod other 
States, but also have the chance of viewing all 
kinds of rare productions that are the result of 
man’s bandiwork,. 

There will be many interesting entertain- 
ments continually in progress. One of the finest 
bands in the country has been engaged. The 
management has also procured a wonderful ed- 
ucated horse, and the enormous stage in the 
building bas been fitted upto accurately por- 
tray Niagara Falls. 





Vernon B. Swett, 


AGENT FOR 





Lite, Annuity, Fire, Accident and Health 


INSURANCE 


119 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


Room 2, 





YH FARM MORTGAGES 
CO on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 


Full discription on application. If 
ingg~ated write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


RIPANS 


Chere is scarcely any condition of ill-beaith that 
is not benefited by the ovcastunal use of 
a R-I-P-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Vruggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle 60 cents, contstns 















a supply for a year 




















The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. 
is the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“There can be no doubt that in this version we are nearer the thought and 
therefore the spirit of the Master than in any other version now existing in 
English .’’—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

With references and topical headings prepared by American Revision Committee. 
Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, from $1.50 to $9.00 

Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition, from $6.00 to $12.00 

§maller Size, Bourgeois 8vo, White Paper Edition, from $1.00 to $7.00 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


This 
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DYING SUMMER 


Summer dieth ; o’er his bier 
Chant a requiem low and clear ! 
Chaut it tor his dying flowers, 
Chant it for his flying hours. 

Let them wither all together, 
Now the world is past the prime 
Of the golden olden-time. 


Let them die, and dying Summer 
Yield his kingdom to the comer 
From the islands of the west ; 
He is weary, let him rest ! 

And let mellow autumn’s yellow 
Fal] upon the leaty prime 
Ot the golden olden-time. 


Go, ye days, your deeds are done ! 

Be yon clouds about the sun 

Your imperial winding- sheet ; 

Let the night-winds as they fleet 
Tell the story of the glory 

Ot the tree, great-hearted prime 

Of the golden olden-time. 


— Sebastian Evans. 





NEW-MEXICAN GIRLS 
ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 

T is difficult to realize the condition 
if ot a Jarge number ot the girls who 
come to the Industrial Homes of the W. H. 
M. S. Take those in New Mexico, tor in- 
etance, who enter Harwood Home, in 
Albuquerque. The essentials of civilized 
lite are almost unknown tw them. Many 
ot them have never sat down toa table for 
meals, or even seen a knife and tork, much 
less eaten with such implements. The 
ideal ot a large proportion oi the women of 
this Territory is a seat on the ground on 
the sunny side of the house, and a cigar- 
ette. Itis out of such pitiful apologies tor 
the liie and work of womanhood that the 
Wowuwan's Home Missionary Society ot our 
church is lifting its Spanish sisters through 
Industrial Schools and Homes. 

Glimpses ot,better things have entered 
the minds and hearts oi the girls in this 
region, and they beg and plead with all the 
earnestness of more tavored girls for the 
opportunities of which] they have heard. 
They need help—they want it--and we 
need their help. We must have it in the near 
future, tor these tar Western Territories are 
800n to become sovereign States, and with- 
out an educated womanhood to act as 
leaven, they will be a menace to the whole 
union of States. 

The best results come from taking the 
poor girls into our schools, the girls whose 
parents are absolutely unable to pay for 
their support there, and who must be sent 
home unless beneficiary money is raised 
for them. Their; improvement is so 
marked that parents in better circum- 
stances wish the same opportunities for 
their daughters. These are often the 
daughters of American tathers and Span- 
ish or half-breed mothers, and it is usually 
the tather to whom the possibility of edu- 
cation appeals most strongly — quite like- 
ly because of lingering memories of better 
things seen and known in boyhood days. 
These tathers are usually Roman Catholics, 
at least nomiually, and the teachers say 
trankly: “This is a Protestant school, 
and if your daughter comes here she will 
very likely become a Protestant.” “I 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


FUNERAL UMd EMBACMERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel and 








other special rooms connected with establishment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73, 
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want my daughter to have the best she can 
get,” is the trequent reply, and often the 
girl remains in spite of determined opposi- 
tion on the part ot the mother — remains to 
grow up inw sweet, beautiful, Christian 
womanhood. What this means to the 
tuture of New Mexico, and the tuture of 
the whole country, who can tell? 

One such girl was told that she must ask 
her tather’s permission betore joining the 
Protestant Church. His reply to the re- 
quest was: *“* What will it cost tor you to be 
a Protestant?’”’ Alas! tor the perversions 
ot Catholicism! It has left out of its teach- 
ings the blessings that come ‘ without 
money aud without price.” 

At the present time a class of five or six 
girls in Harwood Home is looking torward 
with the greate:t joy to being allowed to 
serve as missionaries of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society. With the Span- 
ish language as their mother-tongue, 
trained in womanly and housewilely ways, 
as well as in books, and consecrated to 
service, they will be ministers ot untold 
good to their people. 





‘‘The Man who Failed ” 


HAT is what he called himself, not 
what his acquaintances called him. 
He was speaking without passion or de- 
spondency of his life, which had reached 
the late afternoon. Two or three young 
fellows were present, and he was giving 
them the benetit of his own experience and 
outlook upon life. A sentimental person 
would have called it a “ heart-to-heart 
talk.”’ It was not that, whatever that is. 
This is the sum of what he said, though it 
sounded vastly better than this, having 
warmth and color, personal incident, and 
illuminating sidelight upon many a state- 
rnent here boldly and plainly set down: 

‘““IT did not go through college,’ he said, 
“having left it in my sophomore year. I 
could have finished, though it would not 
have been easy. My finances gave out that 
year, and my father tailed in business. 
Still I could have made it it I had tried. I 
could have borrowed a little and earned 
the balance. The Board of Education was 
ready to ‘thruw me a plank,’ as somebody 
said of the aid it grants. But I was proud 
and a little lacking in courage. So I easily 
persuaded inyselt that it was best for me to 
quit for a couple of years, and earn enough 
to return on an independent basis. I had 
an opening which seemed providential. I 
tuok it, and had more money than I had 
been used to. It was myown. I spent it 
rather freely, postponing the saving. I had 
more education than most of those about 
me. Ihad an abundance of fool friends, 
who told me I had enough education to get 
along with. My salary was increased (and 
my expenses). The day of returning to 
college seemed to get fartheraway. I went 
back to see ny own class graduated. It 
broke my heart not to be one of them. I 
seemed older than the tellows who were 
comiug on. They did not know me nor 
care tor me. The old college seemed 
changed. I had a tumult of feeling, and 
went home, to plunge into work. That 
brought more success. Those college girls 
had not paid much attention to me during 
Commencement. I was what you young 
fellows call‘ out of it... Another girl, the 
nicest in the world, did care forme. You 
can imagine the rest. Idid not go back 
that year, nor the next, norever. I go up 
once in a great while now, but do not be- 
long to anything. Class reunions go on 
without me, I bave made a fair success of 
life. I am a happy man, with triends and 
family and sufficient means. I do not 
mope nor growl about my blunder. I only 
made that one; but for forty years now I 
have regretted that one blunder. No re- 
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flection upon what might have been con- 
soles me. All my children have been to 
college. Educated people have been kind 
tome. A thousand good things have come 
tome. Iam grateful and cheerfal ; but [ 
tell you young fellows out of my own ex- 
perience to go through college, no matter 
what you are going to do. It is onlya 
question of what you are going tobe. [ 
have had cone lifelong regret and loss. 
Some compensations have come to me, but 
they are not complets. You boys go 
through college, and God bless you! The 
girl will be glad to wait, and there will be 
other openings with salaries after this 
year.”’ 

And next day, when the tellows saw him 
driving his business like a master, they 
could hardly believe that he carried in his 
heart an unrealized dream. But he did. 
So do many the same dream. ‘* Young 
men, go through college, and God bless 
you!” That is what he said. That is 
what I repeat for him and tor many. — 
Rev. WILLIAM F. McDowE Lu, D. D., in 
Western Christian Advocate. 





W. HH. M. S. Notes 


— Delegates and visitors expecting to attend 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, to be held in Kansuas City, Mo., 
beginning Oct. 15, are requested to send name 
and address at once to Mrs. John W. Bush, 
chairman of entertainment committee, 2922 
Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. All delegates will 
be entertained, and reasonable rates will be pro- 
vided for visitors. 

— Again the Board of Managers of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society has been 
called to mourn the loss of a beloved member 
for many years past — Mrs, M. T. Carey, of Cin- 
cinnati, O. She was an earnest and faithful 
worker, @ woman of ideals and enthusiasm, and 


THE OLD WAY 


Of Treating Stomach Trouble and Indigestion 
a Barbarous and Useless One 








We say the old way, but reallyit is the com- 
mon and usual one at the present time, and 
many dyspeptics,and physicians as well, con- 
sider the first stepin attempting to cure indi- 
gestion is to diet, either by selecting certain 
food and rejecting others or to greatly diminish 
the quantity of food usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is by 
many supposed to be the first essential in the 
cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starvation 
cure for stomach trouble has been proven time 
and again, but still the usual advice, when dys- 
pepsia makes its appearance, is a course of 
dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 
unscientific to recommend dieting or starva- 
tion to a person suffering from dyspepsia, be- 
cause indigestion itself starves every organ and 
every nerve and fibre in the body. 

What is needed is abundant nutrition, not 
less, and this means plenty of good, wholesome, 
well-cooked food, and some natural digestive to 
assist the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted, and this is the 
way they cure the worst cases of stomach 
trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome food, 
and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets digest t¢ for him. 

And this is in accordance with nature and 
common sense, because in this way the whole 
system is nourished, and the overworked stom- 
ach rested, because the tablets will digest the 
food whether the stomacb works or not. One ot 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tabiets will digest 1,800 
grains of meat, eggs and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart's Dys- 
pepsia Tablets is a remedy of extraordinary 
value, and probably is the purest and safest 
remedy for stomach troubles. 

No person suffering from poor digestion and 
lack of appetite can fail to be immediately and 
permanently benefited, if they would make it a 
practice to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets after each meal. 
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her unfailing good cheer will long be missed by 
ber fellow-workers. She entered the other life 
August 18. 

— Miss Mary Belle Evans, publisher of 
Woman's Home Missions and Children’s Home 
Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, returned 
from ber European trip, Sept. 2. No better wel- 
come can be extended to her than to send in- 
creased lists of subscribers for the papers. 
Woman's Home Missions has made substantial 
gains during the past year. 


— Mrs. D. L. Williams, Delaware, O., earnest- 
ly requests Conference officers to give special 
attention to accuracy of reports in the member- 
ship of Circles, Bands, and Jewels this year, as 
it is desired to use the figures as the basis of 
subsequent work. She also asks that amounts 
paid into the treasury during the past year from 
each Conference by Circles, Bands, and Jewels, 
be fully reported to her previous to the annual 
meeting, for the same reason. Conference offi- 
cers will please take note. 


— The season approaches in which auxili- 
aries will begin to consider the question of send- 
ing out suppties. Lateresting information con- 
cerning this department of the work of the W. 
H. M.S. will be found in the October number 
of Woman's Home Missions. A special word to 
auxiliaries from Mrs. H.C. Jenniags, secretary 
of the Bureau of Supplies, appearsin the Sep- 
tember number. 


— Miss Josephine Corbin, who has so accept- 
ably served as matron of the Immigrant Home 
in New York, has resigned, and entered upon 
field work for the Society beginning Sept. 1, in 
Upper lowa Conference. Miss Corbin is admir. 
ably fitted for this work, as she is herself earnest 
and enthusiastic, and able to inspire a like feel- 
ing in others. Widely acquainted with the 
work of the Society and filled with missionary 
zeal, herservice in this direction will without 
doubt be most fruitful and biessed. 


— The thank-offering meetings of the W. H. 
M. S. are usaally beld in the month of Novem- 
ber. The Society supplies thank-offering en- 
velopes free for postage. There willalso be new 
material for the conduct of meetings, samples 
of which will be sent on application to Miss Van 
Marier, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


—— One of the first gifts to the relief work in 
Jacksonville, Fla., after the disastrous fire of 
May 38, 1901, came from “Lee Jim,’ a Chinese 
boy who was a member of a Sunday-school es- 
te blished by Miss Baker, one of the missionary 
workers in Bovian Home. The Chinese boys 
hai suffered from the fire, and money had been 
sent to them by their friends in another city to 
help them re-establish their work. Lee Jim 
bronght his sbare of the money — five dollars — 
to Miss Baker, and when urged to keep it for 
his own needs, said, ‘‘ No, no, you take it. We 
men, we can work.” The Chinese class under 
Miss Baker's direction was started something 
Over two years ago, when a winter visitor who 
had been giving her laundryman lessuns in 
Knglish, brought him to the Home, and inter- 
ested Miss Baker in his case. Soon a friend 
came with him,and since that time the class 
has grown to number eighieen, which meets 
regularly every Sunday afternoon in one of the 
school-rooms of the Home. The first member 
of the class, “ Joe,’ bas gone back to his mother 
in China, a victim of consumptiun, but a firm 
believer in Jesus Christ, and ready to bear wit- 
ness among his beathen triends to his new- 
found faith and joy. 


— Sibley Hospital, the nurse-training de- 
partment of the Lucy Webb Hayes Training 
School at Washington, D.C., bas been full to 
overflowing during the past summer. Two 
years ago it became necessary to enlarge the 
hospital, which now has a capacity of seventy- 
five beds ; but the need for still further enlarge- 
ment is felt, since the demand is greater than 
tbe supply in the matterof beds and rooms. 
The training is of the best, and student nurses 
are given wide opportunity for practice in the 
hospital,as also in an extensive outdoor de- 
partment of nursing. There is still room for a 
few more applicants to the nurse-training de- 
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partment, andany young women desiring to 
avail themselves of the advantages here af- 
forded, are requested to write at once to Rev. 
C. W. Gallagger, 1140 North Capitol St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


— The “by-products ” of the W. H. M.S. are 
numerous and interesting. A recent out 

growth of Boylan Home is the Boylan Settle- 
ment, located at West Jacksonville, Fla. Miss 
Ada R. Ingraham, the brave, bright daughter 
of a New England pastor, went single-handed 
and alone to a little community of colored peo- 
ple in which there was no school, but great ig- 
norance, poverty, and vice. She found a little 
cabin home, which she speedily transformed 
into a cozy, attractive residence of two small 
rooms, and with a colored helper from Boylan 
Home she began her beautiful ministry. The 
work has developed, and a new Home will 
be erected immediately. A day-school, Sun- 
day-school, mothers’ meetings, sewing schools, 
etc., have all been started, aud not the least 
interesting part of Miss Ingraham’'s work is 
her Bible class of adults,in which she bas had 
twenty ministers, including local preachers, as 
her pupils. When we consider the ignorance of 
many of these poor people, we can easily see 
how wide extended is this ministry of the ex- 
cellent woman who is carrying on this work. 


—— Not long since a reporter visited the Im- 
migrant Home at 9 State Street, New York, 
afterward writing a most sympathetic and in- 
teresting account of the same for Leslie's 
Weekly. The story told something of the need 
for ministry of this kind, and a very prompt 
response wasacheck for one hundred dollars 
sent from a neighboring city. Tbe work in 
New York constantly grows in interest and im- 
portance. Miss Mathews is’a veteran mission- 
ary, and is doing a great work,the value of 
which cannet be computed by earthly stand- 
ards. 


— The first national conferenceof* Tithers ” 
met at Winona Lake, Ind., August 12, 18, and 
14. Much interest was developed, and the tith- 
ing question assumed such importance that 
both Bisbop Vincent and Dr. Chapman an- 
nounced that hereafter it should havea place 
on the regular program. Thomas Kene, of 
Chicago, delivered the opening address. He 
was followed by Dr. Stewart, of Chicago, and 
Rev. Frank Ballard, of Indianapolis. There is 
little question as to what the result would be if 
Christian people generally gave to the cause of 
Christ as systematically and faithtally as do 
the Mormons, for instance. It is well known 
that these people are not embarrassed for 
means wherewith to carry on their propa- 
ganda, whereas the Christian Church is contin- 
ually at a loss to know how to make the neces 
sary and desired advance in the Lord’s work. 
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FISK TEACHERS’ sAGENCIES 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto 





Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Angeles 
Manual Free. Everett 0. Fisk & Uo. 
WABAN SCHOOL {or6*tuuSot*roP" "Boys 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN, MAss. 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. Anu increas ng endowment makes lov 
rates possible. courses of study. Fire 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. OO Pian for limited number. Send f r 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO, L. PLIMPTON, 
President. 





Methodist Book (oneern 


New England Depository 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


REMEMBERED DAYS 


By JAMES B. KENYON. 


A series of delightfal sketches of summer 
holidays spent in rare sports. 


1zmo, cloth, gilt top, 240 pp., $1.00. 





THE BANE and THE ANTIDOTE 
and Other Sermons 
By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, 
The Famous English Preacher. 

This new volume is sure to be welcome to all 
who have read the previous volumes from this 
leader in pulpit oratory. 

12mo, gilt top, 300 pp., net, $1.10. 
PRAISE 
By MARK GUY PEARSE. 

A new volume in the series of “ Little Books 

on Devotion.” 


Square, 16mo, net, 25 cents. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are:now being 
received. 
For catalogue or information address, 


Rev. WM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |. 
FOUNDED 1802 
The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of the fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1902. Location o_o 
Advantages equal to the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. 
Send for catalogue and detailed information 
to the Principal, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R. I 











MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE 
Pall term opens eps. 


A Woman's College, College pr eperatery Heme. 
inary, Music, Art, Oravory, and Commercial 
Courses. Expenses as low as the lowest. Ad- 
vantages as great as the best. For catalogue 
and information write the president, 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res 


idence ; rowing and skating on Charies River; ae 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip 
sium and s mming pool under ‘careful nye ene raper 


vision, Lectures and lessons on topics ada 
ideal administration of homes; pupils p--. ~~ | B 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

. illustrated blank forms for application 
7 on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 
per 





Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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Canadian Methodist General Conference 
{Continued from Page 1205.) 





the influx from the United States. In 1897 
this amounted to only 712 immigrants; in 
six rmonths of 1902 it reached 20,474; ‘* and,”’ 
said Mr. Rowell, *“*they are just beginning 
to come.’’ We must make provision in 
schools and churches for this human tide. 
This is nothing like the growth of Okla- 
boma, but it is a great thing for Canada, the 
value of whose heritage is being discovered. 

A tew hours atter the initiation of this 
forward movement came a telegram from 
Mr. C. D. Massey, of Toronto, well known 
in Boston, expressing his delightand prom- 
ising $5,000 in its aid. The 

Personnel of the Conference 

is worth noting. Among its laymen are 
ministers of the Crown, leading statesmen, 
lawyers, doctors, merchant princes, judges, 
sheriffs, sturdy farmers, and lumberimen. 
Among the clerical members are General 


Ce 











REV. WILLIAM BRIGGS, D. D, 
Book Steward at Toronto 


Conterence officers, editors, college presi- 
dents and protessors, and a strong contin- 
gent of the rank and file in the pastorate. 

Dr. William Briggs, the veteran book 
steward, under whose administration the 
publishing interests have marvelously de- 
veloped, has been a member of every Gen- 
@ral Conierence since 1874 — a stout, sturdy, 
genial-faced gentleman, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, and a silver-tongued 
Oratory of hisown. As book steward he is 
certainly in the apostolic succession, for the 
first steward appointed by John Wesley to 
the Methodist Book Room, trom which 
have sprung so many throughout the world, 
was a William Briggs. 

Dr. John Potts, secretary of Education, is 
the man of highest standing in the Conter- 
ence, a stalwart six-footer,a man to be 
looked up to in more senses than one. He 
speaks not often, but well, with a delibera- 
tiun and an emphasis that remind one of 
Dr. John Hall, ot New York. His great 





Makes Old Things New 


A remarkable product bas been discov- 
ered recently, called Liquid Veneer, for re- 
newing almost anything that has a pol- 
ished, varnished, or enaweled surtace, and 
giving it that rich, brilliant appearance of 
mewness so desirable. Every reader of 
ZIon’s HERALD is entitled to a tree sample 
bottle of it, and by writing the manufact- 
urers and mentioning this paper, a bottle 
will be mailed, prepaid and free of charge. 
Write at once to Buffalo Specialty Mig. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., the sole manufacturers otf 
Liquid Veneer. 
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achievement of the quadrennium was the 
initiation of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
which has been such a remarkable success. 

Dr. N. Burwash, chancellor of Victoria 
University, is our most learned scholar, the 
author of an “ Inductive Theology,” in two 
goodly volumes, which has won wide com- 
mendation both in the Old World and the 
New. He has a shaggy-looking head like 
that of Thomas Carlyle. Though bor» in 
Canada, he comes ot an old Scottish tamily, 
a member of which six hundred years ago 
was Lord High Chancellor of the realm. 
His utterances are not eloquent, are indeed 
rather halting and hesitant, but command 
the greatest respect. He has not the gift of 
humor, and some of his attempts at wit are 
rather elephantine. 

There is little of old-iashioned oratory in 
the Conference. Time is too short, the 
President’s gavel too exigent for “ spell- 
binding ;”’ but what there is, is chiefly mo- 
nopolized by Dr. Henderson, associate mis- 
sionary secretary. In his balanced sen- 
tences, his rounded periods, his brilliant 
climaxes and his Scottish burr, he resem- 
bles our late Dr. Douglas, well known in 
Boston. 

Dr. Griffin, secretary of our Superannua- 
tion Fund, is the wag ot the Conterence, a 
man whose seventy years dc not repress 
his boyish and buoyant humor. He was 
once introduced as ‘‘the handsomest man 
in the Conterence.” “Sorry I can’t return 
the compliment,” was his reply. He says 
that he came very near being a grandson of 
Dr. Nathan Bangs; his grandmother re- 
jected the suit of that distinguished Amer- 
ican divine tor a Canadian. It needs all 
Dr. Griffin’s humor to give life to the rather 
dull figures of the Superannuation Fund 
whose interests he guards like a dragon. 

Our toremost layman is J. J. Maclaren, 
K. C., LL.D., a leading lawyer of Toronto. 
Tall and thin as a lamp-post, he is often in 
evidence, is an authority on ecclesiastical 
as well as civil law, does not speak long 
nor with torensic eloquence, but always 
with strong common sense. He stands for 
the old ways, is not given to change, de- 
fends the old-fashioned methods, and stren- 
uously opposes relaxation of the restric- 
tions concerning new-ftangled amusements. 
He is also probably the most pronounced 
prohibitionist In Canadian Methodism. 

Principal Mills, LL.D., is, on the other 
hand, a protayonist in a movement for re- 
moving these restrictions. He urges rather 
the application of broad principles than ot 
specific rules. He has no graces of oratory, 
but his strong convictions and insistent 
logic make him a power in debate. 

The Hon. E. J. Davis, minister of the 
Crown, is an old-fashioned Methodist local 
preacher who speaks as he preaches, with 
clearness and force, 

Mr. Joseph Gibson, a civil officer of the 
Crown, short, slight, shock-headed, is an 
impulsive, almost explosive, speaker. He 
created a sensation at the London Ecumen- 
ical last year. He is another ‘‘ temperance 
tanatic,”’ a man who always gets the ear 
and heart and generally the consent of the 
Conterence to the side he advocates. 

Dr. Allison, a graduate of your own Mid- 
dletown University, and Dr. Inch, are both 
leading educationists from Nova Scotia, 
one the president of Mt. Allison University, 
the other superintendent ot education in 
New Brunswick. 

But we cannot further characterize. 
* Are they not all honorable men?’ Not 
seldom those who speak least oiten in the 
Conterence are most useful in committees 
and in traming legislation for the larger 
body. 

The deputation from your great church, 
Rev. Luther B. Wilson, D. D., ot Balti- 
more, and from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Rev. Dr. Murray, ot Jack- 
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son, Miss., presented their traternal greet- 
ings. The addresses, itis needless to say, 
were able and eloquent, but cannot be sum- 
marized in these notes. 

The traternal delegate from Great Brit- 
ain was Rev. Dr. Walford Green, a typical 
sturdy John Bull, who is described as the 
richest Methodist preacher in the world. 
He is largely interested in the coal mines 
at Wednesbury where John Wesley was 
mobbed one hundred and fifty years ugo. 
The times have changed. Dr. Green is ac- 
companied by his son, a slender, youthful 
looking man, who is a member oft the Brit- 
ish Parliament and full of the impgrialistic 
sentiment which has been developed in the 
empire by the integration of its far-flung 
colonies. More eloquent than either is the 
Irish delegate, Principal Crawtord, of the 
Wesleyan College, Dublin, a man who 
possesses in high degree his national char- 





REV. A. C. CREWS 


General Secretary of Epworth League and 
Sunday-schools 


acteristic otf witty eloquence. The last 
three gentlemen were tendered a reception 
by the Social Union of Toronto on their 
way west. No speaker on that occasion 
made a deeper impression than your own 
Dr. W. T, Perrin, who was an honored 
guest. As he spoke with magnetic power 
of the profounder union beneath all super- 
ficial differences of the Methodisms and the 
Christian civilizations of our kindred coun- 
tries, and ot the problems with which Meth- 
odism in the United States was so success- 
tully grasping, he thrilled all hearts and 
made us feel the kinship of our souls with 
our brethren across the line. 





The Old Camper 


has for forty-five years had one article in 
his supply — Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
devsed Milk. It givesto soldiers, sailors, 
hunters, campers and miners a daily com- 
tort “like the old home.” Delicious in 
coflee, tea and chocolate. 





Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, 


and others desiring to help t be msei ves financial- 
ly, without outlay of money or interference with 
their duties, should address Geo. A. Sanborn, 
Gen. Mgr., 1104-6 U.S. Morgan Bidg., Buffaito,N.Y., 
at their earliest Opportunity. No book agency 
or endless chain, but a bona side offer with first 
class financial backing and strong ministerial 
and business endorsements. 





WANTED 
By oneofthe old benevolent societies of Mas- 
sachusetts, an unmarried layman, not more 
than thirty years of age, to devote his entire 
time to the work of the society. Address, 


EVERETT B. STILSON, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





